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i^osalie* 


CHAPTER   I. 


Here 


Black  melancholy  reigns  5  and  round  her  throws 
A  death-like  silence  and  a  dread  repose. 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene. 
Fades  ev'ry  flower,  and  darkens  every  green ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  swelling  floods, 
And  breathes  a  browner  hi  irn^r  o^>r  the  woods," 

Xhk  first  return  of  recollection, 
which  Rosalie  experienced,  brought  with 
it  ail  the  horrors  of  her  situation.     Re- 
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ofardins:  the  men  who  surrounded  her  as 
assassins,  prepared  to  destroy  her,  she 
reproached  them  with  a  refinement  in 
cruelty,  in  suffering  her  to  return  to  life; 
but  they  all,  in  civil  terms,  urged  her  to 
swallow  some  wine  they  offered  her;  and 
he  who  appeared  to  be  the  chief,  assured 
her,  that  so  far  from  having  any  designs 
upon  her  life,  they  were  ordered  to  do 
every  thing  to  preserve  her  in  safety. 

"  Where  then  are  you  conveying 
me,  and  for  what  purpose?" 

«'  Signora,  you  must  be  aware  that 
persons  like  us,  are  seldom  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  designs  of  their  em- 
ployers ;  so  that,  for  the  matter  of  knowing 
what  is  to  be  done  with  you,  we  are  to- 
tally ignorant:  but  as  to  the  place  you 
are  going  to,  we  can't  miss  remembering 
that,  because  we  are  to  be  paid  when  we 
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deliver  you   at  the   Castle  of  Montala* 
hrettV' 

"  And  where,  pray,"  asked  Rosalie, 
in  a  voice  less  agitated,  since  she  learnt 
she  had  nothing  to  dread  from  present 
danger,  "  is  the  Castle  of  Montalabretti 
situated  I" 

"  On  the  top  of  a  high  mountain,  to 
the  left  of  Macerata,  on  the  shores  of  the 
Adriatic." 

''  I  thank  you,"  said  Rosalie  with 
gentle  sweetness,  "  for  the  humanity 
which  the  civility  of  your  replies  seems 
to  indicate.  You  shall  find  me  as  little 
troublesome  to  you  as  possible;  since  I 
should  be  wrong  in  imputing  to  you  the 
cruelty  of  my  persecutors." 

She  then  received  from  them  the  re- 
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freshments  they  offered,  and  of  which  her 
spirits  stood  much  in  need.  The  men 
afterwards  respectfully  withdrew,  to  wait 
for  the  approach  of  morning. 

Amidst  this  bitter  reverse  of  her 
hopes  and  expectations,  the  susceptible 
heart  of  Rosahe  felt,  not  less  acutely  than 
her  own,  the  disappointment  of  her  friends. 
Alas!  instead  of  being  the  happy  means 
of  extricating  her  venerable  friend  from 
confinement,  her  fate  would  add  to  her 
sorrows,  and  her  sufferings!  The  history 
Magdalena  had  given  her  of  the  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  those  nuns  who  assisted 
others  in  escaping  from  the  convent,  rose 
to  her  recollection  with  almost  agonized 
sensations.  Could  she  bear  to  think  that 
the  compassionate  Magdalena  would  be- 
come an  inhabitant  of  one  of  those  fright- 
ful caverns?  She  recoiled  with  horror 
from  the  thought. 


It  appeared  probable  to  her,  that  the 
Abbot  had  discovered  the  designs  of  the 
Count,  and  anticipated  them:  and  for 
his  disappointment,  and  that  of  Signor 
Barrazzi,  she  felt  the  most  painful  solici- 
tude. She  perceived  that  she  was  re- 
served for  farther  trials.  To  sink  under 
them  would  be  an  ill  return  to  those  who 
had  risked  so  much  to  save  her.  This 
idea  roused  the  natural  magnanimity  of 
her  mind.  Siie  bad  now^  solely  to 
depend  upon  her  own  fortitude  for  sup- 
port. The  perfoniiance  of  new  duties 
was  required  from  her,  since  she  must 
now  reduce  to  practice  those  precepts 
which  she  had  been  taught  to  revere. 
The  most  cruel  mist'ortunes  were  in  part 
repelled,  when  adversity  called  into  ac- 
tion the  latent  virtues  of  the  mind.  Such 
must  be  her  exertions  ;  for  if  her  fate  was 
to  prove  unhappy,  she  would  neither 
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have  to  reproach  herself  with  wcaknesB 
or  pusillanimity. 

By  this  time  her  conductors  told  her 
they  were  ready  to  recommence  their 
journey;  and  they  now  ascended,  and 
descended  the  Appen nines:  for  the  road 
in  some  places  was  steep  and  rugged,  and 
in  others  of  a  rapid,  and  slippery  descent* 
Rosalie  was  insensible  to  the  dangers  of 
it;  for  more  important  objects  had  en- 
tirely occupied  her  imagination.  They 
stopped  after  some  hours  progress,  in  a 
recess  among  the  rocks,  and  again  pro- 
duced refreshments  of  various  sorts,  with 
which  they  seemed  plentifully  provided. 
Alternately  they  were  exposed  to  heat 
and  cold,  as  their  road  lay  along  the 
sides  of  hanging  precipices,  or  in  the 
deep  sheltered  vallics. 

Towards  evening  they  arrived  at  a 


pass  so  extremely  narrow  and  winding, 
that  the  mountains  seemed  closing-  above 
them  :  here  they  were  overtaken  by  a 
dreadful  storm.  The  claps  of  thunder 
were  tremendous;  the  forked  lightning- 
darted  in  every  direction,  the  smell  of 
sulphur  and  the  closeness  of  the  air  were 
nearly  suffocating.  The  little  sky  .they 
could  see  became  at  length  totally  ob- 
scured, and  the  rain  descended  in  tor- 
rents. Happily  the  men  found  shelter 
under  the  projection  of  a  vast  rock,  from 
the  violence  of  the  rain;  but  the  horrors 
of  the  scene  accumulated,  and  it  seemed 
as  if  the  whole  artillery  of  heaven  was 
directed  against  this  spot.  The  waters 
which  dashed  down  the  sides  of  the  rocks, 
with  a  degree  of  impetuosity  not  to  be 
imagined,  and  the  increasing  noise  of  the 
thunder,  which  re-echoed  from  mountain, 
to  mountain,  seemed  to  shake  them  to 
their  very  base.  Rosalie  spoke  not :  the 
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contemplation  of  so  sublime  a  scene, 
wrapped  her  mind  in  fearful  awe  and 
wonder.  One  of  the  men,  who  observed 
her  emotion,  which  he  believed  to  proceed 
from  fear,  informed  her  that  such  storms 
were  common  on  the  Appen  nines;  and  that 
they  seldom  did  much  damage.  It  lasted, 
however,  so  long,  that  night  began  to  close 
in  ;  and,  when  they  quitted  their  retreat, 
the  road  was  rendered  so  extremely  slip- 
pery and  dangerous,  that  it  was  impossi- 
to  proceed. 

Here  the  men  stopped,  and  held  a  con- 
sultation ;  and  then  told  her,  that  to  the 
left  there  was  a  small  hamlet,  where,  for 
her  safety,  they  wished  to  rest  for  the 
night;  but  as  they  had  been  enjoined 
not  to  enter  any  dwelling,  they  durst  not 
risk  the  consequences  of  such  a  step, 
without  a  solemn  promise  from  her,  that 
she  would  not  use  any  means  to  effect 


her  escape;  which,  they  assured  her, 
would  ruin  them  and  their  families  for 
ever.  At  tlie  same  time  they  represented 
to  her,  that  such  storms  were  frequently 
succeeded  by  others,  and  that  she  might 
probably  be  exposed  to  the  fury  of  another 
tempest,  without  finding  the  least  shelter 
from  its  rage. 

Gratified  by  this  mark  of  attention, 
and  by  the  implied  confidence  in  her 
honour,  Rosalie  gave  them  all  the  assur- 
ances they  required  ;  for  it  was  sufficient 
for  her  to  learn  that  themselves  and  their 
families  would  be  injured  from  the  dis- 
covery of  any  act  of  kindness  having 
been  shewn  her- 

They   then    proceeded,  with    much 

difficulty,  to  the  place  they  were  to  rest 

at.     It  was  a  small  hamlet,  consisting  of 

three  or  four  huts,    one   of  which  was 
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larger  than  the  rest,  and  called  a  House  of 
Entertainmenty  for  the  few  travellers  who 
passed  these  remote  regions.  The  misery 
of  it  exceeded  any  thing  Rosalie  had  yet 
beheld.  The  cattle  partook  of  the  hum- 
ble dwelling,  for  they  had  been  driven  in 
to  shelter  them  from  the  storm ;  and 
their  entrance  dislodged  some  poultry, 
who  flew  from  their  perches,  with  a 
screaming  noise.  Rosalie  presented  her 
purse  to  him  who  seemed  the  chief  of 
her  conductors,  and  said — 

"  My  kind  friends,  procure  for  your- 
selves every  comfort  which  this  house 
can  afford;  and  if  it  be  possible,  obtain 
for  me  a  place  where  I  can  lay  down,  for 
the  remainder  of  the  night.'' 

''  Signora,''  replied  the  man,  declin- 
ing her  offered  purse,  ''  we  are  i;: ell  paid ; 
and  this  you  may  want." 
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"  No,  noV'  said  Rosalie,  forcing  the 
purse  upon  him.  Could  money  save  me 
from  persecution,  I  should  not  now  be 
desolate.^^ 

The  man  now  ordered  supper  to  be 
prepared  ;  and  some  of  the  frightened 
poultry  were  seized  to  furnish  the  repast. 
Preserving  a  respectful  distance,  they  en- 
treated Rosalie  to  partake  of  such  accom- 
modations as  the  place  afforded  ;  but  she 
assured  them  that  a  bowl  of  milk,  which 
she  saw  might  readily  be  procured,  was 
all  the  refreshment  she  wished.  It  was 
soon  presented  to  her  warm  from  the 
cow ;  and  the  woman  of  the  house  after- 
wards conducted  her  into  an  apartment, 
where  some  clean  sheets  were  spread 
on  dry  moss.  Wrapping  herself  close  in 
her  pelisse,  she  laid  herself  on  th^s  hum- 
ble couch  ;  and,  overpowered  with  fatigue 
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and  want  of  sleep,  soon  sunk  into  a  quiet 
slumber. 

She  was  awakened,  at  an  early  hour 
in  the  morning,  by  the  woman  of  the 
house,  who  informed  her  that  her  con- 
ductors were  ready  to  depart ;  and,  to 
her  great  surprize,  when  she  entered  the 
kitchen,  she  found  coffee  prepared  for 
her  breakfast.  She  cast  a  look  of  ac- 
knowledgment on  the  chief  of  her  escort; 
and  found  herself  so  much  revived  by  a 
luxury  so  little  expected,  and  the  few 
hours  repose  she  had  taken,  that  she  en- 
tered the  litter  with  renovated  health  and 
spirits,  tolerably  composed. 

They  pursued  their  journey  as  on 
the  preceding  day,  with  little  variation, 
except  that  their  progress  was  frequently 
impeded  by  deep  chasms,  formed  by  the 
last  nights  storm,  or  foaming  cataracts. 
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which  still  rushed  down  the  sides  of  the 
mountains. 

About  noon  they  rested  in  a  valley, 
having  entirely  quitted  the  Appennines  ; 
and  to  the  right,  on  the  top  of  a  high 
mountain,  Rosalie  perceived  a  town  of 
considerable  extent.  As  refreshments 
were  spread  before  her,  and  she  had  rea- 
son to  believe  they  were  to  remain  on 
this  spot  some  little  time,  for  rest,  she 
commenced  a  conversation  with  her  con- 
ductors, by  asking  the  name  of  the  town 
she  had  in  view. 

"  Macerata,"  was  the  reply. 

"  Then,  if  I  remember  right,  we  are 
not  far  from  the  casile  which  is  to  termi- 
nate our  journey!^' 

"'It  stands  on  that  dark  summit  which 
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you  may  perceive  in  the  distant  view, 
Signora;  for  it  is  surrounded  by  woods  to 
a  considerable  distance.^' 

"  May  I  venture  to  ask  you  to  whom 
the  castle  belongs,  and  by  whom  I  am  to 
be  received?" 

"  The  castle  belongs  to  the  Marchese 
di  Barrazzi ;  but  it  is  inhabited  at  present 
by  his  dependents  only/^ 

Although  suspicious  of  this,  the 
certainty  was  dreadful  to  Rosalie  ;  but 
she  checked  her  emotions,  and  said — 

"  Pray  can  you  inform  me  what  be- 
cameofSignorBarrazziandCount  Marioni, 
the  night  you  bore  me  from  the  con- 
vent?" 

^"  Their  names  were  not  mentioned 
to  me,  Signora." 
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"  Elad  not  your  employer,  Father 
Beneditto,  discovered  that  they  were  wait- 
ing, to  deliver  me  from  confinement!" 

"  Certainly  not,  Signora :  and  your 
question  explains  a  circumstance  altoge- 
ther incomprehensible  to  me.  It  was 
fixed  for  us  to  accompany  the  Father 
along  a  terrazzo,  which  he  said  ran  across 
the  gardens  of  the  convent, and,  by  means 
of  keys,  which  he  had  obtained,  we  were 
to  have  proceeded,  through  a  corridor, 
up  the  great  staircase,  to  your  apartment, 
where  we  should  have  secured  you,  so 
that  you  could  have  made  neither  noise 
nor  resistance/' 

"  Indeed  !"  exclaimed  Rosalie:  "  was 
this  the  planT' 

"  The  secret  is  at  an  end,  Si«j;nora, 
now  you  are  safe.     So,  as  1  was  telling 
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you,  just  as  lye  were  about  to  mount  the 
steps,  from  the  cemetry  to  the  terrazzo, 
the  Father  heard  a  door  unlock  beneath, 
so  h^  bade  us  lialt  and  be  silent.  The 
next  moment  you  appeared,  and  he  said, 
'  there  is  your  prisoner,  seize  her  instant- 
ly, and  convey  her  according  to  your 
directions/  But  it  has  puzzled  us  all 
strangely,  to  think  you  were  so  ready  to 
put  yourself  in   the  way  of  being  carried 

Rosalie  sighed  deeply.  "  Were  you 
armed,  if  any  persons  had  appeared  to 
rescue  me  I"  asked  she. 

"  Oh  yes,  Signora,  we  have  each  of 
us  pistols  and  stilettoes.  We  should 
have  done  execution,  if  we  had  been 
opposed.^^ 

How  much  better,  thought  Rosalie, 
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that  1  should  be  the  victim,  than  that  the 
lives  of  my  generous  deliverers  should 
have  been  sacrificed.  And  she  shuddered 
involuntarily  at  the  danger  they  had 
escaped. 

"  Do  you/'  inquired  Rosalie,  "  be- 
long to  the  castle  to  which  you  are  con- 
ducting me!" 

"  No,  Signora :  I  live  now  at  a  dis- 
tance. The  time,  indeed,  has  been — 
but  no  matter.  When  I  have  delivered 
you  there,  I  shall  see  no  more  of  you/' 

"  Your  behaviour/'  said  Rosalie, 
*'  under  the  circumstances  in  which  I 
have  been  placed,  has  been  humane 
beyond  my  expectations,  and  I  shall  al- 
ways remember  it  with  gratitude." 

They  were  now  ready  to  proceed  on 
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their  journey,  and  Rosalie  found  tiiat 
they  had  been  waiting  thus  long  for 
horses,  and  a  small  covered  carriage,  in 
which  she  was  placed:  it  was  driven  by  the 
man  with  v/hom  she  had  been  holding 
the  conversation.  They  now  formed  a 
considerable  cavalcade,  and  travelled  at 
a  great  rate.  The  face  of  the  country 
was  totally  changed  :  the  rocks  softened 
down  to  cultivated  plains,  which  were 
embellished  with  cheerful  hamlets  and 
luxuriant  vegetation.  Towards  evening, 
they  entered  a  wood,  which  seemed  al- 
most impenetrable,  and  began  slowly  to 
ascend  a  steep  hill,  beneath  the  wide- 
spreading  branches  of  larch,  pine,  and 
chesnut-trees.  Rosalie  begged  to  walk 
up  this  romantic  ascent,  assuring  ihem 
that,  after  so  long  confinement,  exercise 
would  be  a  most  acceptable  recreation  to 
her.  Her  gentle  demeanour,  and  the 
fascinating  beauty  of  her  person,  had  ac- 
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quired  over  these   men    an   ascendency 
which  they  knew  not  how  to  resist* 

After  murh  toil,  they  arrived  at  a 
lofty  wall ;  and  proceeding  by  the  side  of 
it,  until  they  came  to  a  tower,  with  a 
strong  gateway  underneath,  they  blew  a 
horn,  to  give  notiee  of  their  approach. 
They  had  entreated  llo-saiie  to  reascend 
the  carriage ;  and  some  time  elapsed  before 
cheir  signal  was  attended  to.  At  length 
the  heavy  bolts  were  undrawn,  and  the 
lofty  pointed  gate  slowly  opening,  gave 
them  access  to  the  first  court  of  the 
castle. 

It  i*::  so  natural  to  assimulate  ideas 
with  circumstances,  that  Rosalie  had 
figured  to  herself  a  ruinous  and  gloomy 
castle,  calculated  merely  for  a  prison. 
Her  surprize  was,  therefore,  proportion- 
ably  great  on   entering  the  inner  court, 
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when  she  beheld  one  of  the  most  elegant 
and  magnificent  structures  she  had  yet 
seen.  The  |)illars  and  corridors  which 
extended  along  the  front,  were  composed 
of  white  marble;  and,  the  lofty  battle- 
ments which  rose  above  them,  evinced 
grandeur  without  decay. 

She  was  still  attentively  surveying 
the  beautiful  symmetry  of  the  building, 
when  the  carriage  stopped  before  a  ma- 
jestic portico;  and  she  saw  that  the 
centre  door  of  the  castle  was  thrown 
open  for  her  entrance.  At  this  moment 
her  desolate  situation  rushed  with  such 
force  upon  her  memory,  that  a  fainting 
sickness  chilled  the  current  of  her  blood, 
and  she  was  obliged  to  be  lifted  from  the 
carriage.  The  only  person  who  appeared 
to  receive  her,  was  a  middle-aged  man  of 
sallow  visage,  and  most  unprepossessing 
features.     He.  however,  stepped  forward 
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to  assist  her,  and  conducting  her  to  a  seat 
in  the  hall,  instantly  returned  to  the  door, 
and  barricaded  it  firnf)]y.  Rosalie  started 
at  the  sound,  she  even  looked  anxiously 
to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  friendly 
conductors,  who  were,  however,  shut 
out  from  her  sight,  and  she  yielded  again 
to  the  terror  which  had  assailed  her. 

Her  attendant  waited  gazins:  intently 
upon  her,  until  she  had  recovered  herself 
in  some  measure,  and  then  urged  her  to 
proceed.  She  followed  him  through  a 
long  suit  of  rooms,  all  of  vast  dimensions ; 
and,  where  no  sound  was  heard  but  the 
echo  of  their  footsteps.  At  length  he 
ascended  a  marble  staircase,  and  throw- 
ing open  a  door  at  the  top,  she  entered  a 
spacious  room,  v»hich  had,  however,  more 
the  appearance  of  comfort  than  those  she 
had  hitherto  seen.  He  then  asked  what 
refreshment  he  should  procure  her.     S1k» 
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thanked    him,   and    said,   she    preferred 
coffee. 

After  he  had  quitted  her,  she  arose 
from  the  seat  into  which  she  had  thrown 
herself,  to  examine  an  adjoining  apart- 
ment, the  door  of  which  she  observed  to 
be  open,  and  she  found  it  a  magnificent 
bed-chamber.  In  these  rooms  it  was, 
therefore,  evident  she  was  to  take  up  her 
abode;  and,  as  a  prisoner,  she  had  no 
doubt.  She  seated  herself  again  before 
the  attendant  entered  with  the  coffee; 
and  he  remained  in  waiting  whilst  she 
drank  it,  but  continued  silent. 

When  he  was  about  to  depart,  Rosa- 
lie, in  gentle  accents,  inquired  whether 
she  was  not  to  be  induloed  with  a  female 
attendant :  adding,  that  she  was  exhaust- 
ed with  fatigue  ;  and,  as  the  evening  was 
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far  advanced,  wished  to  retire  to  rest,  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  hesitated  for  a  few 
moments,  and  then  said,  the  castle  con- 
tained no  female  fitting  for  her  servant; 
but  that,  at  stated  periods,  the  woman 
who  had  the  care  of  it  should  attend  her. 
At  his  departure,  she  heard  the  key 
turned  in  the  lock  ;  but,  soon  afterwards, 
it  was  unlocked  again,  and  a  woman  with 
bold  features  and  a  masculine  person  ap- 
proached her ;  and,  in  a  language  which 
was  a  mixture  of  Italian  and  German, 
and  difficult  to  be  understood,  informed 
her  that  the  adjoining  bed-chamber  was 
allotted  to  her.  Rosalie  entreated  her  to 
inquire  for  a  parcel,  containing  some 
change  of  attire,  which  the  forethought 
of  Magdalena  had  prepared  for  her,  and 
which  one  of  the  men,  who  saw  it  lying 
on  the  ground  in  the  arched  door- way  of 
the  cemetry,  had  conveyed  into  the  litter. 
She  also  begged  to  be  indulged  with  a 
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lamp  in  her  bed-chamber  for  the  night. 
The  woman  returned  immediately,  brinp-- 
with  her  the  bundle  and  the  lat^jp  ,  cind, 
placing  the  latter  on  the  harth,  asked 
if  there  was  any  thing  more  wanted,  for 
she  was  in  haste.  Being  answered 
in  the  negative,  she  quitted  her,  and 
Rosalie  again  heard  the  door  of  the  anti- 
room  locked  on  the  outside. 

Her  first  care  Avas  to  examine  whe- 
ther there  were  any  fastenings  to  her 
chamber  door  and  windows.  The  latter 
she  readily  barred  ;  but  she  found  much 
difficulty  in  turning  the  key  in  the  lock 
of  the  former.  She  next  proceeded  to 
examine  whether  there  were  any  other 
doors,  and  she  discovered  only  one,  which 
was  locked  ;  but,  although  the  key  re- 
mained in  it,  she  found  it  impossible  to 
turn  it.  Having  satisfied  herself  of  the 
security  of  her  apartment,  she  prepared 
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for  rest;  and,  after  having  offered  up  her 
T^rovprs^for  protection,  to  linn  who  never 
de'sertS^'fhe  innocent,  she  laid  hersejf 
down  underneath  a  lofty  canopy,  with 
curtains  which  descended  in  rich  drapery 
to  the  floor.  The  fatigue  and  alarm  she 
had  suffered  for  the  hist  three  days,  and 
the  little  sleep  she  had  enjoyed,  soon 
lulled  her  cares  and  her  sorrows  into  a 
soft  and  quiet  slumber,  from  which  she 
did  not  awake  until  she  supposed  the 
day  to  be  far  advanced. 

As  soon  as  she  was  dressed,  she 
passed  into  the  anti-room,  where  she 
found  breakfast  prepared,  and  her  coffee 
placed  by  the  side  of  a  fire,  which  she 
rejoiced  to  sec,  as  the  air  felt  cold  and 
chilly  in  these  high  regions,  and  in  such 
spacious  apartments.  While  she  was 
taking   her  repast,   the   woman   she  had 

VOL.   IV.  c 
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seen  before  entered,  and  told  her,  that 
was  the  hour  at  which  she  should 
always  attend  to  put  her  chamber  in 
order.  Rosalie  thanked  her  for  the  atten- 
tion she  had  paid  to  her  comfort;  adding, 
that  since  she  was  to  be  made  a  prison - 
ei,  she  could  not  be  better  accommo- 
dated. 

The  woman  seemed  totally  insensi- 
ble to  the  praise  which  was  here  meant 
to  be  bestowed  upon  her;  and,  either 
from  stupidity  or  inclination,  was  as  silent 
as  her  colleague.  Before  she  depart- 
ed, she,  however,  approached  her,  and 
said — 

*'  Maestro  Roderigo  says  there  are 
drawers  full  of  clothes,  and  other  things, 
in  the  chamber,  which  mayhap  you  may 
be  in  want  of:  so  he  bids  you  use  'em, 
Signora.^^ 
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She  did  not  slay  for  a  reply;  but, 
quitting  the  room,  cautiously  locked  the 
door  after  her. 

*'  Here  then/'  exclaimed  Rosalie, 
"  from  all  this  preparation,  it  is  decreed 
that  I  am  to  remain  for  a  length  of  time ; 
perhaps,  for  ever  I" 

Her  heart  sunk  at  the  supposition  ;: 
but  she  chid  herself  for  admitting  de- 
spondency into  her  bosom,  when  no  pre-, 
sent  evils  assailed  her.  She  reflected, 
that  the  period  might  arrive,  when  she 
should  have  occasion  for  every  exertion 
which  her  reason,  her  duty,  and  her  re- 
ligion, could  inspire  her  with  ;  and  that 
if  she  yielded  to  melancholy  ideas,  her 
mind  would  become  enervated,  and  her 
health,  perhaps,  destroyed.  She  deter- 
mined, therefore,  to  resist  all  gloomy  an- 
ticipations, and  endeavour  to  acquire 
c  ^ 
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serenity,  if  she  could  not  obtain  cheerful- 
ness. 

In  conformity  with  these  resolutions, 
and  in  the  expectatioa  of  deriving  amuse- 
ment from  it,  she  be^an  to  take  a  regular 
survey  of  her  apartments. 

Some  books,  on  elegant  japanned 
shelves,  first  attracted  her  attention. 
On  opening  one,  she  found  it  to  be 
an  English  Milton,  with  the  name 
of  Rosalie  Montague,  written  in  a  most 
beautiful  hand,  at  the  beginning.  She 
felt  the  utmost  surprize  at  this,  well  re- 
membering that  it  was  the  family  name 
of  Lord  V^illers.  She  examined  the  others 
on  the  shelves,  and  found  them  all  Eng« 
lislv,  and  the  most  admired  authors  of 
that  nation  :  Rosalie  Montague  was  also 
written  in  each  of  them.  On  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  chimney-piece  were  cor- 
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responding  shelves ;  but  these  contained 
chiefly  Italian  books:  neith©r  vvaa  there 
any  name  in  them. 

She  next  tried  the  keys  uf  a  piano 
fo;te:  it  was  rnuch  out  of  tune;  but 
there  were  wires  and  proper  implements 
for  the  purpose  within  it,  and  she  did  not 
doubt  but  tt\al  she  should  be  able  to 
brin^  it  to  tolerable  harmony  again. 

In  the  recesses  beneath  the  shelves, 
she  found  pencils,  colours,  and  every  other 
material  for  painiing:  and  some  beautiful 
views  and  sketches,  which  hung  round 
the  apartment,  convinced  her  that  they 
had  been  successfully  applied. 

In  the  drawers   in  the  pier  tables, 

which  stood  under  prodigious  fine  V^ene- 

tian  mirrors,  she  also  found  various  sorts 

of  works,  with  every  necessary  to  com- 
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plete  them;  for  some  of  the  pieces  were 
but  just  be|2^un.  Here  thought  she,  is  an 
inexhaustible  store  of  amusements.  '  Can 
I  be  dull :  and  ought  1  to  feel  otherwise 


than  grateful  ? 


After  replacing  every  thing  with  the 
nicest  care,  she  next  proceeded  to  ex- 
amine the  drawers,  wiiich  had  been  men- 
tioned to  her.  She  found  them  full  of 
female  dresses  of  every  description,  and 
of  the  most  costly  materials.  A  cabinet 
of  rich  Mosaic  work  excited  her  particular 
attention.  She  found  that  it  contained 
only  broken  trinkets  of  little  value;  but 
among  them,  she  discovered  a  single 
bracelet,  which  matched  the  odd  one 
among  her  jewels  in  the  possession  of  the 
Lady  Abbess.  This  circumstance  amazed 
her  greatly.  She  availed  herself  of  the 
permission  which  had  been  given  her,  to 
appropriate  some  of  the   apparel  to  her 
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own  use;  and  stilected  llie  plainest  she 
could  find.  The  hnen  was  ail  marked 
with  an  M  under  a  ducal  coronet. 

She  next  admired  the  splendour 
with  which  the  apartment  was  furnished. 
The  bed  and  window  curtains  Avere  of 
pale  blue  velvet,  little  faded;  and  the 
trimming  of  deep  silver  fringe,  with  bul- 
lion tassels,  had  not  yet  lost  its  brillianc}^ 
The  carpet  was  of  blue  velvet  also,  em- 
broidered with  silver  leaves  and  festoons. 
The  ornaments  on  the  dressing  tabfe 
were  of  silver  filigree ;  and  the  large 
elbow  chairs  corresponded  with  the  rest 
of  the  furniture.  Again  Rosalie  tried  to 
open  the  door  which  led,  as  she  sup- 
posed, to  a  closet,  but  the  key  was  im- 
moveable, as  she  could  not  even  take  it 
out  of  the  lock.  The  windows,  which 
looked  into  the  court,  descended  to  the 
c  4 
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floor,  and   opened   into   balconies;    but 
they  were  now  securely  fastened. 

She  had  spent  so  much  time  in 
viewing  the  apartment,  that  she  heard 
footsteps  in  the  next  room,  and  perceived 
Roderigo  was  placing  dinner  on  the  table. 
He  attended  her  during  the  repast,  but 
all  her  efforts  to  draw  him  into  conversa- 
tion proved  ineffectual. 

She  amused  herself,  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day,  with  reading  English 
books,  which  were  a  treasure  to  her,  and 
the  more  especially  so,  as  some  of  the 
authors  were  new  to  her. 

CoiTee  was  served  to  her  in  the 
evening;  and,  at  the  hour  of  rest,  the 
same  woman  brought  a  lamp ;  and,  as 
before,  inquired  if  she  wished  for  any 
thing  farther. 
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Thus  passed  the  first  day  of  herim^ 
prisonment;  and  thus  day  succeeded  to 
day,  without  any  farther  variety  than  that 
afforded  by  the  alternate  occupations  of 
reading,  work,  drawing,  and  music. 

Notwithstanding  her  efforts,  a  pensive 
melancholy  imperceptibly  took  possession 
of  her  mind.  Her  appetite  was  gone; 
feer  pale  looks  betrayed  the  loss  of  health. 
She  complained  not,  for  she  was  in  fact 
unconscious  of  the  change;  but  Roderigo 
perceived  it,  and  whether  it  was  her  gen- 
tleness that  had  subdued  his  stern  feel- 
ings, or  that  they  could  only  be  excited  by 
strong  claims  upon  his  compassion,  yet 
so  it  was,  that  in  a  voice  of  pity  he  one 
day  told  her,  he  believed  her  confinement 
began  to  afiect  her  heaUh,  and  that  he 
had  opened  two  doors  by  which  she 
could  gain  access  to  a  long  gallery  which 
led  to  the  back  front  ot  the  castle,  where 
c  5 
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there  was  a  colonnade  extending  the 
whole  length  of  it ;  and  there  she  might 
enjoy  both  air  and  exercise. 

This  mark  of  kindness  received  her 
warmest  acknowledgments.  Even  the 
expressions  in  themselves  were  delight- 
ful to  her  ear,  after  having  heard  no  more 
than  monosyllables,  for  such  a  length  of 
time. 

He  asked  if  she  would  like  to  accom- 
pany him  then?  to  which  she  joyfully 
assented. 

Unclosing  a  pair  of  folding  doors  she 
had  observed  on  one  side  of  her  apart- 
ment, he  preceded  her  across  a  large  sa- 
loon, from  whence  they  entered  a  gallery 
of  prodigious  length,  filled  with  paint- 
ings. The  end  of  this  gallery  opened 
upon   the  colonnade  he  had  spoken  of; 
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and  she  followed  hina  with  light  and 
bounding  steps:  for  the  fresh  air  she  had 
inhaled,  had  a  powerful  effect  on  her  spi- 
rits: but  she  had  not  proceeded  many 
paces,  before  she  uttered  an  exclamation^ 
which  had  more  of  terror  than  admiration 
in  it.  Roderigo  turned  in  haste,  and  she 
clung  to  his  arm  for  support.  His  looks 
questioned  her,  although  he  spoke  not. 
At  length  she  said — 

"  That  vast  expanse  of  water,  and 
this  precipice  over  which  we  seem  to  be 
suspended,  are  such  sublime  objects,  that 
my  awe  almost  amounts  to  terror/^ 

"  It  is  the  Adriatic  Sea  you  behold,'* 
said  Roderigo;  "and  the  rock  on  which 
we  stand  is  so  secure,  that  it  may  bid  de- 
fiance to  time.'* 

"  The  objects  I  behold  arc  glorious, 
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indeed/^  said  Rosalie;  "  and  you  have 
afforded  to  my  senses  a  gratification  they 
never  before  enjoyed." 

"  In  the  day-time,"  replied  Rode- 
rigo,  "  you  shall,  in  future,  have  access 
to  this  spot;  and  I  leave  you  now  to  the 
contemplation  of  the  scene,  as  you  can- 
not lose  your  way  on  your  return." 

Rosalie  traversed  this  magnificent 
colonnade  with  sensations  of  enthusiastic 
admiration.  She  had  never  seen  the 
ocean  before;  and  perhaps  it  could  not 
be  viewed  from  any  one  spot  in  the  uni- 
verse, with  more  striking  effect. 

Beneath  the  stupendous  rocks,  on 
whose  proud  summits  stood  the  Castle  of 
Montallabretti,  a  low  rocky  shore  spread 
itself  to  some  short  distance,  over  which 
the    sullen  surge   beat,  raising  a   foam 
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whose  white  spray  sparkled  to  the  sun- 
beam. Art  had  assisted  in  removing 
from  this  side  of  the  castle,  every  possibi- 
lity of  access  from  the  sea,  except  by 
a  narrow  flight  of  rugged  steps,  which 
wound  round  the  bottom  of  the  rock,  and 
communicated  only  with  the  front  court ; 
so  that  to  a  person  who  was  stationed  in 
the  colonnade,  it  had  the  appearance  of 
being  perpendicular. 

From  this  vast  height,  the  course  of 
the  Adriatic  was  distinguished  to  an  im- 
mense distance ;  and  at  the  moment  when 
Rosalie  first  beheld  it,  innumerable  ves- 
sels of  various  sizes,  specked  its  unruffled 
surface;  their  white  sails  swelling  with 
to  the  breeze. 

Reclined  against  one  of  the  pillars 
of  the  colonnade,  Rosalie  remained  lost 
in   the   contemplation    of   this    sublime 
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scenery,  until  the  setting  sun  tinged  the 
horizon  with  an  oringe  glow,  which  was 
beautifully  reflected  from  the  surface  of 
the  deep. 

Fearful  of  trespassing  longer  upon 
the  indulgence  which  had  been  grant- 
ed her,  she  began  to  retrace  her  way 
back  to  her  apartment. 

The  increasing  shades  of  evening 
threw  a  solemn  gloom  over  the  picture 
gallery,  which  involved  the  distant  part 
of  it  in  obscurity;  yet  here  and  there  the 
mellow  tint  of  the  still  glowing  hea- 
vens gave  a  faint  radiance  to  some  hero, 
whose  coat  of  mail  was  all  that  remain- 
ed of  his  former  chivalry ;  or  some  beau- 
ty, who  was  a  second  time  falling  into 
decay. 

On   entering    her   apartment,   she 
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found  Roderi^o  placing  her  coffee.  She 
thanked  him  for  the  treat  he  had  given 
her;  but  he  remained  silent,  and  soon 
after  she  heard  him  fasten  the  folding 
doors. 


CHAPTER  IL 


"  True  to  imagined  right/ 


'^9  0e<^ 


Rosalie  scarcely  slept  ;  so  busily 
was  her  imagination  employed  in  retrac- 
ing the  scenery  which  had  made  so  deep 
an  impression  on  her  feelings:  and,  the 
next  morning,  as  soon  as  she  had  break- 
fasted,  she   resorted   to  the    colonnade. 
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where  she  watched  the  light  sails,  borne 
along  by  a  gentle  breeze,  and  marked  the 
various  tints  which  the  surface  of  the 
ocean  assunned  from  the  reflection  of  the 
passing  clouds. 

She  was  aroused  from  her  attention 
to  these  objects,  by  the  approach  of 
Roderigo;  who  she  thought  did  not  ap- 
pear well  pleased  to  have  the  trouble  of 
summoning  her  to  dinner.  To  restore 
him  to  good  humour,  she  endeavoured 
to  eat  with  the  appearance  of  an  appetite, 
and  ascribed  it  to  the  sea-air  he  had  re- 
commended. 

As  she  had  determined  to  convey 
some  books,  and  materials  for  drawing  to 
the  colonnade,  she  saw  that  there  was  a 
necessity  for  knowing  how  the  time  pass- 
ed; and  recollecting  that  there  was  a 
gold  watch  among  the  trinkets  she  had 
seen,  she  went  in   pursuit  of  it;  and,  to 
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her  great  joy,  found,  on  winding  it  up, 
that  it  appeared  in  good  repair.  She 
learnt  from  Theresa,  at  night,  the  hours 
at  which  her  meals  were  sent  in;  and 
having  set  the  watch,  felt  relieved  from 
the  fear  of  transgressing  again. 

The  gallery  of  pictures  yet  remained 
unexamined.  She  found  most  of  them 
finely  executed  ;  and,  as  she  believed,  by 
the  first  masters.  The  historical  pieces 
were  chiefly  scriptural;  but  there  were  a 
great  number  of  paintings,  which  seemed 
a  series  of  family  portraits.  Among  these, 
two  youths,  about  the  age  of  sixteen  ex- 
ceedingly interested  her:  the  one  from  the 
sweetness  of  his  countenance  and  the 
elegance  of  his  figure;  and  the  other, 
from  the  peculiar  expression  of  features, 
which  she  knew  she  had  somewhere  seen, 
iigain  she  looked,  again  she  asked  herself 
if  it  was  not  the  Marchese  ?  If  so,  he  had 
been    handsome;    and    was   every    w^ay 
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chaiiged,  except  in  the  malignant  quick- 
ness of  his  eye;  which  even  here,  she  in- 
voluntarily turned  away  from. 

Iler  days  were  now  passed  with  a 
less  tiresome  monotony.  Uninterrupted 
security  strengthened  her  hopes,  and 
health  restored  to  her  features  their  for- 
mer animation  and  loveliness. 

The  wish  to  examine  vrhat  apart- 
ment extended  beyond  her  bed-cham- 
ber, had  not  been  abandoned:  and  she 
had  at  repeated  intervals,  used  her  ut- 
most strength  to  unlock  the  door.  She 
durst  not  ask  the  assistance  of  Theresa, 
for  fear  her  curiosity  should  be  repeated 
to  Roderigo,  and  he  might  deprive  her  of 
the  possibility  of  gratifying  it,  by  taking 
away  the  key ;  which  she,  however,  had 
never  yet  been  able  to  disengage  from 
the  lock.  One  day  she  unexpectedly 
turned  it  so  far,  that  the  key  was  readily 
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drawn  out:  she  perceived  it  to  be  very 
rusty;  and  it  occurred  to  her  that  by 
cleansing  it,  she  might  succeed  in  her 
attempt;  and  so  in  fact  it  proved,  for  the 
door  flew  open,  and  she  found  herself  in 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  boudoirs  she 
had  ever  seen.  It  was  formed  in  one  of 
the  turrets,  and  the  shape  was  octagon : 
three  of  the  sides  had  windows  cut  down 
to  the  floor,  which  commanded  both  a 
view  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  and  the  wooded 
scenery  on  the  other  side  of  the  castle. 
The  angles  between  the  windows  were 
filled  with  frames  for  flowers,  and  various 
shaped  vases,  of  the  finest  Etruscan  china, 
slill  remained  upon  them.  She  turned 
round  to  survey  the  other  part  of  this 
enchanting  little  room,  when  two  objects 
caught  her  eye  which  obliterated  every 
other  idea,  and  fixed  her  motionless,  and 
almost  breathless  to  the  spot.  These 
were  two  full  length  portraits,  which  bore 
the  most  exact  resemblance  to  her  minia* 
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tures.  Tears  rushed  into  her  eyes:  she 
threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  ex* 
tending  her  arms  towards  the  pictures. 

"  Dear  shades  of  my  departed  pa- 
rents!" exclaimed  she.  "  Sure  some 
fatahty  has  conducted  me  to  the  spot, 
which  you  inhabited.  Oh,  if  your  spirits 
can  look  down  from  the  heaven  which 
you  inhabit,  how  great  must  be  your 
anxiety,  for  the  poor  the  persecuted 
Rosahe !" 

She  drew  the  miniatures  from  her 
bosom.  There  could  be  no  mistake:  even 
the  dresses  were  similar.  She  had  new 
room  for  reflections,  which  almost  be- 
wildered her  imagination.  Some  mys- 
terious connexion  certainly  subsisted  be- 
tween her  and  the  Marchese,  since  this 
castle  belonged  to  him;  and  here  she  had 
found  the  portraits  of  her  parents.  The 
thought  was  terrible;  since  if  so,  she  was 
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thrown  wholly  into  his  power ;  and  she 
knew  what  she  had  to  dread  from  his 
cruelty  and  injustice.  This  connexion, 
whatever  it  was,  would  probably  influence 
him  in  separating  her  from  Leonardo  for 
ever.  Could  they  be  related?  She  re- 
collected the  scene  in  the  library,  when 
he  seemed,  for  a  moment,  to  have  yielded 
to  the  impulse  of  affection.  She  had 
ascribed  it  to  a  different  cause,  and  had, 
perhaps,  erred  un pardonably.  Conjecture 
succeeded  conjecture,  and  each  was  alike 
wild,  unsatisfactory,  and  painful.  Some- 
thing amounting  to  conviction  told  her 
that  tlie  Marchese  was  not  her  father; 
but  the  possibility  of  Leonardo's  being 
her  brother,  she  could  not  discard  from 
her  bflief.  In  fact  she  could  only  recon- 
cile the  extraordinary  conduct  of  the 
Marchese  by  such  an  extravagant  idea. 
The  same  impenetrable  events  which 
had  led  to  her  being  placed  in  the  mo- 
nastery of  S/.  Ag?ie6e,  might  have  placed 
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Leonardo  in  the  Marchese's  family,  under 
similar  restrictions.  She  now  fancied 
that  she  could  trace  a  resemblance  be- 
tween Leonardo  and  the  portrait  which 
hung  before  her;  and  were  he,  indeed, 
her  brother,  she  felt  that  her  misfortunes 
would  terminate  with  the  knowledge  of 
the  claim  she  had  upon  his  protection. 
Solaced  by  this  reflection,  she  remained 
absorbed  in  melancholy,  yet  tender  sor- 
row, gazing  upon  the  portraits,  and  un- 
conscious of  the  lapse  of  time,  until  a 
heavy  footstep  in  the  anti-room  gave  her 
notice  that  Roderigo  attended  with  her 
dinner.  Fearful  of  being  deprived  of  this 
newly  discovered  treasure,  she  stole  into 
her  own  chamber,  and  softly  closed  the 
door ;  determined  to  conceal  the  access 
she  had  found  to  the  boudoir  from 
Theresa. 

As  her  eyes  still  betrayed  the  tears 
she  had  shed,  Roderigo  observed  her  with 
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earnest  attention.  She  perceived  it,  and 
pleading  indisposition,  declared  she  found 
it  impossible  to  eat,  and  besoug^ht  him  to 
remove  the  dinner.  He  obeyed  in  si- 
lence, but  soon  returned  with  a  glass  of 
rich  wine,  which  he  entreated  her  to 
take,  saying — 

"  Signora,  you  yield  to  a  dejection 
of  spirits  that  will  Uestroy  you.  Consi- 
der how  much  worse  your  treatment 
might  have  been  ?'^ 

"  I  feel  the  justice  of  your  remo'k,'' 
said  she.  "  But  for  your  kindness,  r.^ 
prison  would  have  been  insupp.'  Tab-e;" 
and,  thanking  him  for  ti.is  new  p  ^.f  of 
his  humanity,  she  saui  she  would  pass 
into  the  colonnade,  and  try  to  profit  by 
his  admoni lion. 

The  next  day  Roderigo  relapsed  into 
his    usual   taciturnit3^•    but    the  interest 
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she  had  obtained  in  his  compassion,  sug- 
gested to  Rosalie  the  flattering  hope  that 
she  might,  perhaps,  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  him  to  render  her  a  more  important 
service.  She  watched  his  features,  with 
anxious  solicitude,  to  observe  when  they 
would  relax  from  that  rigidity  which  his 
silence  generally  imposed  upon  them  :  for 
his  movements  were  so  uniform,  and  his 
countenance  so  inflexible,  that  he  had 
more  the  appearance  of  an  automaton,  re- 
gulated by  mechanical  motion,  than  a  liv- 
ing creature.  She  had  often  smiled  at  the 
comparison,  yet  had  cause  to  believe  he 
was  not  entirely  inaccessible  to  the  claims 
of  humanity,  from  the  effect  her  illness 
had  twice  produced;  and  on  this  she 
grounded  her  expectations,  that  she 
might  excite  his  compassion,  in  a  point 
so  essential  to  iier  repose.     She  had  soon 
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an    opportunity   of    trying    the    experi- 
ment. 

A  violent  tempest  in  the  night,  which 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  foundation  of 
the  castle,  had  entirely  deprived  her  of 
rest;  and,  as  soon  as  she  had  taken  her 
morning's  repast,  she  flew  to  the  colon- 
nade, to  observe  its  effect  upon  the 
ocean. 

Here  a  scene  presented  itself,  grand 
and  awful  in  the  extreme.  The  waves 
rose  to  an  immense  height,  and  dashed 
with  such  fury  over  the  rocky  roast,  that 
the  white  spray  spread  itself  to  the  base  of 
the  mountain  on  which  the  castle  stood. 
Loud  gusts  of  wind  swept  over  the  trou- 
bled ocean  ;  and,  as  the  black  clouds 
flew  before  them,  she  discovered  the 
masts  and  sails  of  ships;  which  at  one 
moment  seemed  to  sink  in  a  deep  abyss, 
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and  the  next  rose  to  her  view,  mounted 
on  the  top  of  a  vast  billow.  She  survey- 
ed them  in  breathless  agony.  The  fate  of 
the  poor  mariners  drew  tears  into  her 
eyes  and  sighs  from  her  bosom;  but 
whilst  slie  watched  a  tall  bark,  whose  ap- 
parent danger  had  particularly  engrossed 
her  attention,  a  heavy  black  cloud  poured 
its  contents  on  the  sea,  and  hid  from  her 
inquiring  eye  the  object  of  her  solicitude. 
In  this  state  she  remained,  regardless  of 
her  own  exposure  to  the  effects  of  the 
storm,  until  the  hour  when  she  believ* 
ed  Roderigo  would  be  carrying  in  her 
dinner.  She  entered  the  sitting  room 
as  he  was  placing  it  upon  the  table, 
drunched  v^'ith  the  rain  which  had  beat 
in  upon  her  between  the  columns,  and 
still  weeping  at  the  miserable  fate  of  the 
vessel  she  ha^l  just  been  observing,  the 
crew  of  which  she  believed  must  have 
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perished.  As  he  looked  at  her  with  an 
inquisitive  eye,  she  related  the  scene  she 
had  beheld,  and  the  impression  it  had 
made  upon  her,  Avith  an  energy  which 
seemed  to  subdue  llodengo. 

*'  Most  probably/'  said  he,  "  the 
ship  you  observed  will  outhve  the 
storm. .^^ 

"  Do  you  think  so?  Oh,  what  a 
felicity  to  these  friends  who,  no  doubt, 
have  decided  that  she  must  be  lost!" 

*'  Signora,  your  garments  are  wet : 
you  had  better  not  sit  down  in  them  to 
dinner/' 

She  thanked  him  for  his  advice  ;  and, 
retiring  for  a  few  moments,  changed  her 
apparel ;  and  then,  taking  her  place  at 
the  table,  she  said,  with  a  sigh— 
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"  How  improperly  have  I  estimated 
my  own  sutlerings,  which  comparatively 
arc  nothing^  to  what  others  endure  I  Even 
the  very  luxuries  of  which  I  partake  ex- 
pose thousands  to  destruction/' 

"  True!''  ejaculated  Roderigo, 

"  The  dano-ers  I  have  seen  others 
exposed  to/'  continued  Rosalie,  "  have 
more  forcibly  than  ever  recalled  to  my 
recollection  the  cruel  uncertainty  of  my 
fate,  my  own  absent  friends  are  sustain- 
ing. I  have  observed  that  your  humanity 
is  always  roused  by  acute  distress  :  would 
you  so  far  alleviate  mine,  as  to  convey  a 
letter  from  me  to  them,  just  to  say  that  I 
am  safe  and  well,  you  would  engage  my 
eternal  gratitude." 

A  terrible  frown  darkened  the  fea- 
tures of  Roderigo,  but  he  spoke  not. 
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"  I  do  not  wish/*  continued  she,  **  to 
inform  them  where  I  am,  or  how  I  am 
circumstanced  :  1  only  ask  permission  to 
say  that  I  am  well  treated,  but  a  pri- 
soner: fori  perceive  that  ycuir  integrity 
is  incorruptible;  and  1  aim  not  to  mis- 
lead you  from  what  you  consider  to  be  a 
duty/' 

She  dared  not  a  second  time  raise 
her  eyes  to  the  face  of  lloderigo  ;  but  she 
heard  him  instantly  stalk  across  the 
room,  and  shut  the  door  with  indignant 
violence. 

Dreading  the  consequence  of  what 
had  passed,  she  remained  some  time  im- 
moveable;  and  when,  at  length,  the  door 
unclosed  again,  Theresa  approached  to 
remove  the  dinner.  As  this  was  the  first 
time  she  had  seen  her  so  employed,  she 
had  no  doubt  but  it  was  meant  to  mark 
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the  strong  displeasure  of  Roderigo:  how- 
ever, she  made  no  inquiry;  for  Theresa 
was  stupid,  ignorant,  and  n n communica- 
tive :  and  the  only  trait  of  character  she 
had  ever  discovered  in  her,  was  that  of 
beino-  entirely  devoted  to  Roderigo. 

Retracing  her  steps  to  the  colonnade, 
she  anxiously  threw  a  glance  across  the 
ocean.  The  storm  had,  in  some  measure, 
subsided;  and  the  sun  darting  from 
amono'  the  clouds  which  still  darken- 
ed  the  horizon,  fell  upon  some  white 
sails  at  a  vast  distance,  and  conveyed  to 
her  bosom  the  joyful  assurance  that  they 
had  escaped  the  tempest.  The  waves, 
however,  still  rose  high,  and  the  surge 
dashed  impetuously  on  the  shore  :  but 
the  sea  fowls  skimmed  lightly  over  the 
surface,  the  atmosphere  grew  clear,  and 
everv  thins:  indicated  the  cessation  of  the 
storm. 
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Roderigo  attended  no  more  that 
evening;  and  Rosalie  had  neither  cou- 
rage nor  inclination  to  address  Theresa. 
Incapable  of  en<?aging  in  any  enfiploy- 
ment,  from  the  deep  interest  the  oc- 
currences of  the  day  had  fixed  in  her 
mind,  she  retired  early  to  the  boudoir^  to 
contemplate  the  portraits  of  her  parents, 
before  she  retired  to  rest,  as  was  her 
usual  praclice. 

Her  sleep  was,  for  a  lon^f  time,  dis- 
turbed by  visions  arising  from  the  objects 
she  had  beheld  in  the  day.  She  more 
than  once  awakened  in  terror,  believing 
herself  to  be  on  board  the  ship  she  had 
watched  with  so  much  dread.  Her  lamp 
burnt  dimly,  but  it  served  to  restore  her 
to  her  recollection,  and  she  fixed  her 
eyes  upon  it;  when,  to  her  inexpressible 
terror,  she  saw  a  tall  figure  glide  across 
her  room  with  noiseless  footsteps.    It  ap- 
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preached  the  bed;  and,  after  gazing^  upon 
it  for  a  moment,  disappeared. 

Rosalie  had  scarcely  power  to  breathe 
or  move;  and  had  she  attempted  to 
speak,  utterance  would  have  been  denied 
her.  How  long  she  lay  in  this  state, 
she  knew  not ;  but  when  she  became 
sufficiently  recovered  to  look  round  her 
apartment,  all  was  still;  and  the  figure^ 
whatever  it  was,  had  quitted  the  room. 

The  fright  and  surprize  had  been  so 
strong,  and  her  view  of  the  object  so 
transient,  that  as  her  terror  subsided,  and 
her  reason  resumed  its  empire,  she  began 
to  think  it  but  a  continuation  of  the 
horrible  dreams  which  had  haunted  her 
sleep.  If  a  vision,  it  certainly  approach- 
ed so  near  a  reality,  that,  although  un- 
willing to  believe,  she. scarcely  knew  how 
to  doubt. 
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Sleep  was  now  effectualiy  chased 
from  her  pillow  ;  and  she  watched  the 
approach  of  dawn,  with  a  palpitating 
heart. 

Her  first  care,  when  she  arose,  was 
to  examine,  more  scrupulously  than  she 
had  done  before,  whether  any  access 
could  have  been  obtained  to  her  apart- 
ment, by  means  of  a  concealed  entrance. 
Both  the  bed-room  and  the  boudoir  were 
wainscoted  with  black  ebony,  gilt  at  the 
edges  of  each  compartment;  and  a  beau- 
tiful foliage  of  inlaid  silver  and  ivory  ran 
across  each  panel.  She  convinced  herself, 
by  repeated  trials,  that  they  were  all  firm 
and  immoveable.  That  no  living  person 
had  entered  it,  she  could  not,  therefore, 
refuse  to  believe ;  and  her  mind  had 
been  so  well  fortified  against  the  dread  of 
supernatural  appearances,  tliat  she  be- 
came satisfied  it  was  nothing  more  than  i- 
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dream  ;  aiid  chid  herself  for  Iiavinar  weak-* 
]y  yielded  to  idle  terrors. 

The  taciturnity  of  Roderigo,  was 
now  more  sullen  and  repulsive  than  be- 
fore; and  Rosalie  dared  not  to  attempt 
breaking  the  silence^  which  she  evidently 
perceived  he  meant  to  impose  upon 
her.  The  gallery  and  colonnade  were, 
however,  still  open;  and,  by  varying  her 
amusements  and  occupations,  she  ban- 
ished reflection,  and  became  chearful 
if  not    happy. 

As  she  sat  one  evening  gazing  on 
the  *  Queen  of  the  Silver  Bow,'  whose 
bright  beams  were  reflected  from  the 
smooth  surface  of  the  ocean,  a  distant 
sound  broke  upon  the  silence  of  the 
night,  which  she  soon  found  proceeded 
from  the  dashing  of  oars;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  she  discovered  a  small  boat 
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beating  along  the  rocky  beach.     As  every 
event,  in  this  retired  spot,  had  an  interest 
in   it,  she  watched   the  approach  of  the 
boat,  and  saw  several  men  jump  out;  who, 
after  fastening  it  to  the  shore,  ascended 
the  steep  path  which  lead  round  to  the 
other  side  of  the  castle.     Distance,  and 
the   indistinct  light  of  the  moon,  would 
not  admit  of  her  distinguishing  what  sort 
of  appearance    they  bore;    but,   as   she 
caught    the    sound   of    their    voices    at 
broken   intervals,   she    plainly   perceived 
they  were  in  high  spirits  ;  and  that  their 
words     were     intermingled     with     loud 
shouts   and   laughter.      As  soon    as  she 
had  lost  sight  of  them,  she  made  haste 
to  return  to  her  apartment,  fearing  she 
had    trespassed  upon  Roderigo's  injunc- 
tions; but  on  entering  it  she  saw  no  pre- 
parations  for   supper,   and   when  at  last 
Roderigo  entered  with  it,  he  seemed  im- 
patient to  be  gone,  which  convinced  her 
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that  he  was  engaged  with  the  newly  ar  - 
rived  visiters. 

She  found,  the  next  morning,  to  her 
great  mortification,  that  the  iohJmg  doors 
had  not  been  unbarred  ;  yet,  as  this  pro- 
bably arose  from  forgetfulness,  or  the 
wish  of  concealing  her  from  the  )ijser- 
vation  of  the  strangers,  and  would,  there- 
fore, only  be  a  temporary  evil,  she  deter- 
mined to  endure  it  without  complaint; 
and  not  give  Roderigo  any  room  lo 
suppose  that  she  was  offended  with  him 
for  this  deprivation.  Her  good  humour 
had  the  effect  of  reconciling  him  so  far 
that  he  offered  something  like  an  apology; 
saying,  the  doors  would  be  opened  to  her 
again  very  soon. 

As  her  amusements  were  abrids:- 
ed,  she  spent  the  chief  part  of  the 
dav   in   the   boudoir;  and  the  more  she 
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con tein plated  her  mother's  picture,  the 
more  she  was  inclined  to  think  tiiat  it 
bore  i}  strikini>'  reseoiblance  to  herself. 
She  carried  a  iar^^e  dressing  glass  from 
her  bed- room  into  the  boudoh\  and  placed 
it  by  the  side  of  the  portrait,  that  she 
mi^ht  examine  the  f  uures,  by  compar- 
ing them  with  her  own. 

It  now  occurred  to  her,  that  she  had 
seen  the  very  dress  the  painting  exhibit- 
ed, which  was  a  very  magnificent  one,  in 
the  wardrobe;  and,  by  way  of  proving 
the  hkeness,  she  resolved  to  attire  herself 
in  it.  She  selected  every  article  with  the 
most  careful  minuteness;  but,  that  she 
might  not  be  interrupted,  she  determined 
to  defer  her  plan  until  her  coffee  had 
been  served;  and  then  she  knew  that  she 
should  have  full  two  hours  to  herself.  A 
melancholy  pleasure  was  interwoven  in 
this  idea,  which  made  her  impatient  to  set 
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about  the  accomplishment  of  it;  and  she 
thoug^ht  every  momeni  an  age,  until 
Roderigo  turned  the  key  of  the  anti- 
room. 

She  soon  threw  off  her  own  muslin 
dress;  but  it  was  some  time  before  she 
could  adjust  the  splendid  robe  of  gold 
tissue  to  her  own  satisfaction.  The  pic- 
ture was  her  model,  or  she  would  otlier- 
wise  have  been  scarcely  able  to  adapt  the 
different  ornaments  to  each  other.  A 
bandeau  of  silver,  to  which  a  most  beau- 
tiful plume  of  white  ostrich  feathers  was 
fixed,  completed  her  labours  at  the  toilet; 
and,  drawing  the  glass  in  such  a  direction, 
that  she  could  see  both  herself  and  the 
picture  at  the  same  time,  she  stood  for 
some  moments  surprized  and  gratified,  at 
the  perfect  likeness  which  subsisted  be- 
tween   tliem.      The    evening   was    fine> 
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clear,  and  particularly  brilliant  from  the 
rich  glow  of  the  wesiern  horizon.  The 
deciininii  rays  of  the  sun,  ju>t  then  fell 
upon  the  [picture  or  her  father,  which  was 
placed  besid;^  th"  ortc  she  had  been  sur- 
vey iiii»-,  and  was  consequently  reflected 
in  the  mirror.  The  warm  and  mellow 
tint,  almost  gave  to  the  features  the  ap- 
pearance of  animativ>n,  Rovalie's  heart 
palpitated  violently,  and,  with  a  deep 
sigh,   she  exclaimed — 

"  Dear  and  unhappy  parents,  your 
disastrous  fate  pursues  the  miserable 
Rosalie !" 

A  slight  noise  that  moment  caught 
her  ear;  and  turning  round  hastily,  she 
beheld  close  oy  the  portrait,  what  ap- 
peared to  her,  its  living  likeness;  but 
pale,    emaciated,   and    motionless.     She 
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stretched  out  her  arms  instinctively;  but 
her  senses   fkd,  and  she  sunk   on  the 

floor. 

« 

When  she  recovered  she  found  her- 
self placed  in  an  arm  chair,  and  that  her 
face  had  been  sprinkled  with  water.  She 
threw  her  eyes  round  the  boudoir  with 
trembling  eiiiotion;  but  they  encounter- 
ed no  other  object  than  those  which 
were  stationary  in  the  apartment.  She 
found  herself  too  languid  and  faint  to 
rise;  and,  throwing  herself  back  in  the 
chair,  endeavoured  to  retrace  every  cir- 
cumstance of  this  strange  and  affecting 
event.  Her  senses  now  gave  her  incon- 
trovertible proof,  that  some  human  being 
haunted  these  apartments.  The  resem- 
blance between  the  figure  and  the  pic- 
ture, from  the  momentary  glance  she  had 
caught  of  it,  was  strongly  impressed  upon 
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her  memory.  Could  it  have  been  her 
father?  V/as  he  indeed  living]  Impossi- 
ble !  What  could  impel  him  to  desert  his 
child — to  leave  her  in  the  arms  of  death? 
Nature  would  have  pleaded  more  power- 
fully— would  have  prompted  him  to  an 
acknowledgment  which  no  eye  or  ear 
could  witness! — Besides,  were  he  exist- 
ing, and  in  liis  own  castle,  what  could 
prevent  his  freedom  of  will  or  action? 
The  more  she  dwelt  on  this  idea,  the 
more  improbable  she  conceived  it.  The 
resemblance  might  have  been  an  illusion 
of  Ijer  fancy,  crCr^Jed  by  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  moment,  and  rendered  stronger  by 
the  partial  gleam  of  light,  which  gave  the 
same  hue  to  each  countenance.  The 
water  which  had  been  sprinkled  upon 
her  face,  betrayed  an  interest  in  her  reco- 
very;  ImU  such  an  act  of  humanity  might 
have  been   paid  her  by  a  stranger;  and 
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strahgers,  she  knew,  were  in  the  castla  at 
that  time.  Her  visitor  unquestionably 
HiUBt  have  been  one  of  these  persons,  and 
there  must  be  a  connexion  between  the 
boudoh\  and  the  other  parts  of  the  castle. 
This  was  a  fearful  consideration;  but  she 
reflected  that  she  had  sufi'ered  no  such 
alarms  whilst  tlie  ueor  of  the  boudoir  re- 
mained closed,  and  that  she  should  find 
equal  security  in  locking  it  again.  The 
departure  of  the  strangers  would  leave 
her  at  the  same  liberty  as  before;  and, 
until  then,  she  deiermined  to  abridge  her- 
self of  entering  it.  She  resolved  not  to 
mention  the  circumstance  to  Roderio^o, 
lest  from  displeasure  at  her  for  having 
taken  possession  of  the  boudoir  without 
his  permission,  he  should  remove  her  to 
other  apartments. 


The  close  of  evening  reminded  her 
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of  th©  naeesaity  of  chanj?ing  ht^r  dress, 
8'  d  depositing  tha  garments  she  had 
ahsum^d,  iij  the  wardrobe,  before  the 
arrival  of  Iheresa. 

Her  first  care,  however,  was  to  lock 
the  door  of  the  boudoir  doubly,  and 
di^posit  ^iie  key  where  it  would  remain 
undiscovered,  A  cold  shivering  pervad- 
ed her  whole  frame,  whilst  she  was  thus 
employed ;  and,  when  Theresa  enter- 
ed, she  found  her  pale,  and  exhausted; 
but  no  further  expression  escaped  her, 
th»n  that  of  a  stupid  stare.  Rosalie  told 
her  she  found  herself  extremely  ill,  and 
begged  she  would  pass  the  night  in  her 
chamber. 

"  I  could  not  do  it,  Signora,  indeed 
I  could  not,  if  all  the  saints  in  the  calen- 
dar were  to  ask  me:    for  there's  all  these 
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Signers  going  to  have  a  fine  supper;  for 
I  warrant  you  they  hke  to  fare  well,  after 
being  at  sea:  tlien  there's  nobody  to  cook 
their  meat,  or  wait  upon  them  but  me; 
and  then  they  are  so  merry /^ 

"  If  it  is  impossible,"  repHed  Rosa- 
lie, "  1  must  submit;  but  I  greatly  wish 
not  to  be  left  alone  to  night/^ 

Theresa  made  no  farther  answer,  but 
busied  herself  in  adjusting  the  room ;  and 
then  left  her. 

A  faint  sickness  again  overpowered 
Rosalie,  and  she  had  nearly  lost  all  con- 
sciousness, when  Roderigo  entered. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  he,  relaxing  his 
harsh  features,  "  that  circumstances  will 
not  admit  of  Theresa's  bemg  with  you  to- 
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ni^bt;  but  I  entreat  you  to  take  a  bever- 
age M  hich  1  have  prepared,  and  which 
will  not  fail  of  procuring  you  rest.  I 
shall  listen  at  your  door  before  I  go  to 
bed,  which  will  be  at  a  late  hour;  and 
if  you  are  worse,  Theresa  shall  then  cer- 
tainly come  lo  you." 

Rosalie  thanked  him,  and  comfort- 
ed by  this  assurance,  took  the  glass 
which  he  presented  to  her. 

On  entering  her  apartment  she  threw 
herself  upon  her  knees,  and  besou-ht 
protection  from  Him,  in  whom  alone 
tht^re  is  safety;  and  placing  her  lamp, 
well  replenished  v^'ith  oil,  in  the  chim- 
ney, she  lai(^  her  head  on  hei  pillow 
and   soon    fell    into    a  quie^  slumber. 

Roderigo  had,  in  fact,  infused   the 
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juice  of  poppies  into  the  liquid  he  had 
presented  her;  and  thus,  by  a  fortu- 
nate circumstance,  had  administered  the 
potion  which  was  best  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  her  complaint. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Numi  se  giusti  sicte 
Randete  a'me  quel  cor 
Mi  costa  troppe  lagrime 
Per  perderlo  cosi  I 


^>«©«<^ 


Count  Marioni  and  Leonardo,  in 
conformity  with  the  directions  they  had 
received  from  Sister  iSIagdaiena,  quitted 
the  place  of  their  concealment,  just  as 
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they  perceived  the  moon  rising  above 
the  craggy  steep  of  the  Appennines. 
They  proceeded  to  the  cemetry  with  cau- 
tion, accompanied  by  two  trusty  servants, 
and  double  the  number  of  stout  attend- 
ants. Part  of  the  Abbey  of  White  Bene- 
dictines was  visible  from  that  part  of  the 
cemetry  at  which  they  entered  ;  and,  as 
the  moon-beams  fell  full  upon  it,  Leo- 
nardo plainly  distinguished  a  figure 
pacing  before  the  tower.  He  gave  a 
signal,  and  the  party  halted  ;  but,  before 
he  could  point  out  the  figure  to  the 
Court,  it  had  entered  a  small  portal,  and 
disapj.^ait'd.  After  waiting  some  little 
tim-^;  finding  it  did  not  return,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  arched  door  way,  and  were 
effectuaiiy  concealed  by  the  shadow  of  a 
lofty  wall,  under  which  they  took  tlieir 
station. 

VOL.  IV.  K 
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A  considerable  length  of  time  elaps- 
ed, but  still  no  footsteps  were  to  be  heard. 
Leonardo  continually  placed  his  ear  to 
the  door  of  the  vaulted  passage;  but  all 
was  silent  within.  The  great  bell  of  the 
monastery  had  repeatedly  tolled  the  pass- 
ing hour,  but  still  no  sound  announced 
the  approach  of  Rosalie. 

A  lover^s  fears  are  always  prompt ; 
but  Count  Marioni  now  also  began  to 
dread  that  their  plan  had  been  discovered. 
They  knew  of  no  other  accessible  part  of 
the  monastery  ;  but  Leonardo,  grown  al- 
most frantic,  would  not  be  restrained 
from  v/alking  round  every  part  of  it. 
Silence  and  darkness,  however,  reigned 
within  the  walls;  and  he  returned  more 
miserable  than  before. 

The  morning  dawn  now  stole  upon 
them;    and  they  soon  afterwards  heard 
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the  first  matin  bell  rung  in  the  Abbey. 
To  stay  longer  was  unsafe;  yet,  to  drag 
Leonardo  from  the  spot,  would  have  been 
impossible,  had  not  Count  Marioni  sug- 
gested that  some  circumstance  within  the 
convent  might  have  deprived  Rosalie  of 
the  means  of  flight  that  night,  which, 
possibly  might  not  exist  the  following 
evening  ;  and  that  he  would  debar  him- 
self from  all  hopes  of  future  success,  if,  by 
any  rashness  or  imprudency,  he  should 
prematurely  betray  their  design. 

Convinced,  but  scarcely  appeased, 
by  these  arguments,  Leonardo  dejectedly 
followed  the  Count,  as  he  led  the  way  to 
the  cavity  in  the  mountains,  where  they 
had  hitherto  secreted  themselves  and  their 
attendants. 

As  soon  as  the  hour  arrived  in  which 
there  was  a  probability  of  visiters  being 
e2 
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admitted  to  the  covent,  Count  Marioni 
presented  himself  at  the  grate.  As  the 
parlour  was  empty,  he  desired  the  porter- 
ess  to  say  he  wished  to  speak  with  Sister 
Magdalena;  having  predetermined  to  con- 
tinue the  deceptions  of  the  former  day, 
and  to  become  the  purchaser  of  more 
work.  Fo  his  infinite  satisfaction,  he  saw 
her  enter  alone  ;  and  although  iier  long 
veil  closely  shrouded  her  face  and  figure, 
yet  he  augured  not,  from  the  step  and 
air  v.'ith  which  she  approached  him,  that 
she  had  any  melancholy  tidings  to  impart. 
A  summons  from  the  Count,  under  the 
name  of  the  Venetian  merchant,  had,  in 
fact,  given  her  no  alarm.  He  had  stipu- 
lated to  see  her  once  more  ;  and  she  sup- 
posed he  came  to  announce  the  safety  of 
Rosalie,  whom  he,  of  course,  could  over- 
take, by  a  different  mode  of  travelling. 
As  he  remained  silent,  she  addressed  him 
in  English ;  and,  congratulating  him  on  the 
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success  of  tbeir  plans,  inquired  if  he  had 
left  Rosalie  well,  and  recovered  from  the 
excessive  agitation  she  suffered  when 
they  parted.  His  surprize,  and  an  ex- 
clamation he  uttered,  struck  her  with  dis- 
may;  and  she  fearfully  niquired  if  Rosalie 
was  not  under  his  protection.  All  her 
terrors  were  communicated  to  the  Count, 
and  he  articulated  only  the  monosyllable, 
"  No  !^' 

"  Holy  Virgin!"  exclaimed  Magda- 

lena.     *'  Who  then  could  1  have  deliver- 

* 

ed  her  to  last  night"!'^ 

An  explanation  now  took  place,  to 
the  great  astonishment  and  deep  sorrow 
of  each  party.  They  could  have  but  one 
idea;  and  that  was,  that  Father  Beneditto 
had  meant  to  force  her  away  the  same 
night ;  and  their  plan  having  unfortu- 
nately been  concerted  at  the  same  hour, 
E  3 
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he  had  found  her  a  ready  and  unsuspi- 
cious victim  to  his  barbarous  designs. 

That  the  new  Abbess  was  apprized 
of  his  plan,  was  obvious  to  Magdalena ; 
for  she  recollected  her  pretended  indis- 
position, which  had  furnished  the  plea  of 
sending  the  nuns  to  their  cells  at  an  early 
hour;  and  she  had  been  struck  with  a 
considerable  degree  of  surprize,  at  finding 
that  no  inquiry  had  been  made  after 
Rosahe,  the  whole  of  the  morning. 

She  now  confessed  to  the  Count, 
that  she  expected  to  have  been  a  martyr 
to  the  cause  she  had  engaged  in  ;  and 
that,  as  she  passed  along  the  subterranean 
passages,  she  had  viewed  each  dark  cell 
with  the  idea  that  she  might  soon  be  im- 
mured there  for  life.  Her  generous  zeal, 
and  a  thousand  tender  recollections  con- 
nected with  it,  drew  tears  from  the  eyes 
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of  the  Count,  which  he  aimed  not  to 
conceal;  hut  he  forbore  every  recrimina- 
tion, which  might  wound  the  purity  of 
her  soul.  She  saw  his  emotion  ;  and  to 
divert  it,  related  the  introduction  of 
Rosahe  into  the  convent,  and  the  history 
of  the  persecution  of  both  her  and  the 
Lady  Abbess. 

The  conduct  of  Beneditto  roused  the 
Count  to  the  utmost  indignation;  and 
he  hesitated  not  to  pronounce  that,  in 
deposing  the  Superior,  and  keeping  her 
in  confinement,  he  must  have  proceeded 
without  any  direction  from  Rome.  He 
pledged  himself  to  her  to  espouse  the 
cause  of  her  friend,  the  humane  protect- 
ress of  Rosahe.  The  hint  of  the  dark 
cells  in  the  subterranean  passage,  pene- 
trated to  his  very  soul.  Me  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Abbot,  in  order  to  conceal 
his  own  guilty  contrivance,  would  ascribe 
e4 
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the  escape  of  Rosalie  to  Magdalena ;  and 
he  already  saw  her  an  inhabitant  of  one 
of  those  gloomy  mansions,  which  he 
shuddered  to  think  of. 

I  will  see  Beneditto,'^  said  he,  after 
a  moment's  pause,  ''  before  I  return  to 
Leonardo.  Some  mysterious  connexion 
subsists  between  him  and  the  jNIarchese  ; 
and  I  believe  him  capable  of  any  villany: 
but  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  able  to  stop  his 
career,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Abbess 
and  yourself.  If  not,  I  will  post  directly 
to  Rome;  for  your  security  must  be  my 
first  object. 

Magdalena  bowed  in  gratitude;  and 
then  asked  if  he  could  form  any  conjec- 
ture of  the  designs  of  Beneditto  against 
the  poor  Rosalie. 

"  Most  probably,"  replied  the  Count, 
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**  he  has  conveyed  her  to  some  other  con- 
vent; where,  deprived  of  consolation  and 
support,  he  thinks  he  can  the  more 
readily  compel  her  to  take  the  veil.  Her 
life,  I  think,  he  dare  not  attempt." 

Magdalena  crossed  herself:  and  then, 
added,  in  a  gentle  tone — 

"  You  will  be  her  saviour.'* 

"  I  will,"  said  the  Count;  "  her'sand 
your's  :  for  1  see  that  destruction  awaits 
you  both ;  and  I  fly  to  execute  my  pur- 
pose.^* 

He  left  lier  precipitately;  and,  un« 
willing  to  continue  longer  in  the  parlour, 
for  fear  of  exciting  suspicions,  Magdalena 
directed  her  steps  to  the  apartment  of 
Ursula.  She  was  received  with  a  sort  of 
fawning  civility,  which  indicated  hypo- 
E  .3 
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crisy  at  lpaf3t ;  and,  after  j^iving  some  ac- 
count of  the  illness  she  said  9,he  felt,  for 
she  did  not  appear  to  suffer,  she  asked 
after  Rosalie,  and  why  she  had  not  seen 
her  that  morning. 

"  I  have  not  seen  her,"  replied 
Magdalena, ''  since  I  gave  her  my  parting 
benediction,  last  night;  but  I  will  in- 
stantly go  to  her  apartment." 

"  Do  so,"  said  Ursula,  with  a  pecu- 
liar sort  of  satisfaction  in  her  features. 

*'  Such  art,'*  repeated  Magdalena, 
ae  she  traversed  the  long  gallery  which 
led  to  Rosalie's  apartment,  "  deserves 
retaliation.  Plad  I  succeeded  in  libe- 
rating this  poor  sufferer,  I  would  have 
shrunk  behind  no  subterfuge;  but  what 
I  had  dared  to  do,  I  would  have  dared  to 
avow.   I  will  now,  however,  satisfy  myself 
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to  what  extent  the  hypocrisy  of  Ursula 
and  her  coadjutor  will  be  earned/^ 

Descending  from  her  apartment,  she 
made  inquiry  after  RosaUe,  among  the 
nuns.  No  one  had  seen  her.  She  de- 
sired a  lay  sister  to  search  the  gardens.. 
She  was  no  where  to  be  found. 

With  this  information,  she  again 
entered  the  parlour  of  Ursula,  endea- 
vouring to  assume  the  appearance  of 
alarm;  in  which  she  was  in  fact,  sin- 
cere. 

The  part  Ursula  had  to  perform,. 
took  from  her  the  observation  she  dread- 
ed. She  pronounced  her  to  have  escap- 
ed; and  atfected  to  be  outrageous,  at  the 
disgrace  suclv  conduct  had  brought  upon 
the  convent.  She  must  liavc  had  assist- 
e6 
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ants,  she  said,  glancing  her  eye  towards 
Magdalena ;  and,  if  they  could  be  dis- 
covered, they  should  be  punished  with 
all  the  rigour  with  which  she  found  her- 
self invested:  and  ended  her  harangue 
by  ordering  a  fresh  search  to  be  made 
through  every  part  of  the  convent. 

_  Magdalena  surveyed  her,  as  she 
spoke,  with  a  look  of  cool  contempt, 
which  she  expected  w^ould  have  called 
forth  her  heavy  displeasure;  but  whether 
it  was  that  she  felt  abashed  by  it,  or  that 
she  durst  not  proceed  to  extremities  with- 
out the  support  of  the  Father  Abbot,  she 
suffered  it  to  pass  without  comment. 

Disgusted  with  this  scene,  Magda- 
lena retired  with  the  other  nuns;  but  not 
before  she  had  heard  a  hasty  summons 
sent  to  Father  Beneditto. 
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Count  ISIari  ^ni  had,  in  thn  mpan 
time,  proceeded  to  tbe  Abbot;  and  as  he 
sent  in  his  name,  was  conducted  into  a 
spacious  hbrary,  where  he  was  desired  to 
wait  until  the  Father  had  performed  his 
devotional  exercises.  Beneditto  had,  in 
fact,  been  seized  with  surprize  at  this 
visit  from  the  Count ;  and  wished  to  col- 
lect himself  before  he  made  his  appear- 
ance. 

The  first  salutations  of  the  Count 
were  haughty  and  distant:  those  of  the 
Father  were  made  with  the  humility  be- 
fitting his  station. 

"  I  am  come  here,"  said  the 
Count,  sternly,  "  to  inquire  after  Ro- 
salie deAlbertino?" 

"  vShe    is    in    the    convent   of  >SV. 
Agnese^^'  replied  the  Father. 
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"  Not  so/'  said  the  Count.  ''  She 
was  forceci  iVom  thence  last  night;  and 
I  believe  you  to  be  the  abettor  of  the 
plot/' 

BenedHto  felt  hinfiself  confounded 
by  thi?:  sudden  and  direct  accusation; 
but,  instantly  recovering  4iimself,  he  re- 
plied— 

"  Such  desicrns  are  imputable  only 
toyouno^and  worldly  minded  men:  and 
those  who  form  them,  are  alone  capable 
of  ascribing  them  to  others." 

"  I  came  not  here,''  said  Count 
Marioni,  "  to  deal  in  the  sophistry  of 
argument:  I  demand  an  explanation  of 
the  extraordinary  events  which  have 
lately  taken  place  at  the  convent  of  Sl 
Agnese;  and,  equivocal  replies  can  nei- 
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ther  satisfy  my  inquiries,  nor  exculpate 
your  conduct." 

"  Your  inquiries  are  mysterious  to 
me,"  answered  the  Father,  "  and  you 
must  make  yourself  understood,  before 
you  can  expect  a  reply." 

"  By  usurped  authority  you  have 
deposed  the  Lady  Abbess." 

**  She  disgraced  the  high  station  to 
which  she  bad  been  exalted.  She  not 
only  broke  through  the  rules  of  the  con- 
vent, but  was  suspected  of  introducing  a 
child  of  her  own,  under  a  feigned  story, 
among  the  sisterhood." 

"  Suspected !  Can  those  who  dare  to 
suspect,  produce  proofs  in  support  of  their 
accusations?" 


^'  Perhaps  not  exactly  so;  but  there 
are  sufficient  grounds  ior  belief  Over 
this  child,  she  assuines  the  ino-Jt  despotic 
conti<  i;  and,  althou'^h  a  life  di:i\ote(i  to 
God,  caa  alone  atone  for  the  sins  of  her 
parents,  and  save  her  from  the  dis.^^^race 
affixed  upon  h^r  by  her  origin,  she  wick- 
ed.} oounrrracts  thr  pious  design,  and 
thro'  s  iujpedJments  lu  the  way  of  her 
taiiin-^r  the  veiL'^ 

'^  Mercy,  and  justice,'*  said  the 
Count,  s!  rnly,  "  are  the  attributes  of 
your  sac  *?d  function;  and  ought  more 
particularly  to  distinjs^uish  the  noble  order 
to  which  you  belong.  But  you  pervert 
them  both ;  and  sacrifice  an  innocent 
cl>^racter  to  rancourous  suspicions  and 
unsupported  calumnies.'^ 

*'  Her  crimes  are  various/^  replied 
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the  Father.  "  At  this  moment  she  se- 
cretes treasures  which  ought  to  enrich  the 
monastery.'^ 

"Of  whom,  pray,  is  she  accused  of 
receivini?  those  treasures!'^ 

"  They  were  deposited  in  her  hands 
at  the  time  she  received  the  child;  and 
are,  in  part,  due  for  its  maintenance." 

*'  For  shame,  for  shame,  Father !" 
exclaimed  the  Count  indignantly,  ''  To 
the  want  of  justice  and  mercy,  you  add 
that  of  charity.  If  money  was  deposited 
for  the  use  of  the  child,  would  you  rob  it 
of  its  inheritance]  Would  you  censure 
the  Abbess  for  being  conscientiously  just 
to  a  trust  reposed  in  her?  Yes:  these  are 
the  sort  of  crimes  of  which  she  has  been 
guilty.  And  you  have  fomented  a  rebellion 
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ir«  hrr  house,  and  nominated  a  successor 
from  amongst  the  most  envious  and  in- 
terested of  her  accusers.  Little  as  you 
merit  it,  Father,  your  own  prosecution 
shall  be  more  liberal;  for,  I  will  openly 
avow  myselt  your  accuser/' 

"  You,  my  Lord  Count!"  said  Be- 
nedilto,  internally  shaken  with  fear,  but 
struggling  against  the  appearance  of  it. 
"  How  can  I  have  given  you  cause  to 
become  my  accuser!" 

"  In  espousing  the  cause  of  inno- 
cence, in  which  every  good  man  is  inte- 
rested, I  consequently  become  your  ene- 
my. You  have  forged  the  name  of  the 
Pope  to  an  act  of  i'ljustice:  have  de- 
spoiled an  estimable  woman  of  her  cha- 
racter and  rank:  you  have  attempted  to 
rob  an  orphan  of  her  inheritance:  and,  to 
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vsum  up  all,  you  have  forcibly  conveyed 
h^r  from  the  asyUim  she  had  chosen 
within  the  walls  of  a  cloister.'^ 

*«  Whatever  I  have  done,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Abbess,  has  been  dictated  by 
a  true  sense  of  religion,  and  the  holy 
function  i  exercise.  I  certainly  did  use 
the  name  of  the  Pope,  without  autho- 
rity; but  I  did  it  from  motives  of  consci- 
ence. [  shall  desist,  however,  at  your 
intercession,  my  Lord  Count,  from  laying 
a  complaint  at  the  feet  of  his  Holiness, 
and  she  may  resume  her  power  as  soon 
as  she  pleases." 

"  All  this  I  would  pledge  myself  to 
restore  to  her  in  a  few  days,"  replied  the 
Count;  "  but  your  contrition  is  incom- 
plete, unless  you  produce  Rosalie." 

'•  Of  Rosalie,  I  know  nothing,"  re- 
plied the  Father,  firmly. 
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**  To  whom  uhI  you  com?r»it  her? 
for,  by  your  ui^ans  ^na  was  canied  from 
tha  eonveut.^^ 

"  T  protest,  by  all  the  holy  martyrs," 
said  the  hypocrite,  raising  his  eyes  to 
heaven,  ''  thai  i  assisted  not  in  ft)rcing 
Rosalie  from  the  convent;  and  I  know 
of  no  person  who  did  so." 

"  Where  is  she  now?"  demanded 
the  Count,  aware  of  his  artful  evasion, 
but  not  choosing  to  notice  it. 

"  I  have  declared  that  I  knew  not 
of  her  intended  removal;  and  1  am,  con- 
sequently, ignorant  of  her  retreat/' 

"  I  avow  myself  to  be  her  protec- 
tor," said  the  Count;  '*  and  I  announce 
to  you  that  my  a!)iiiries,  my  interest,  and 
my  fortune,  will  be  devoted  to  a  disco- 
very of  the  practices  you  aim  to  conceaL 
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Remember/'  added  he,  solemnly,  "  that 
you  are  answerable  to  me,  for  her  life  and 
salei ;>  :  and  that  I  shall  meet  you  at  a 
tribunal  where  no  evasions  will  be  admit- 
ted. I  can  venture  to  say  tiiat  your  re- 
moval from  this  Abbey  will  be  the  least 
of  your  punishments. 

"  You  have  talked  to  me  of  justice 
and  mercy,  my  Lord  Count,"  said  Bene- 
ditto:  *'  suffer  me  to  say  that  you  tress- 
pass against  both.  If  I  have  been  im- 
posed upon  in  the  charges  against  the 
Lady  Abbess,  and  erred  as  the  Father 
Director  of  the  convent,  I  have  acknow' 
ledged  my  error,  and  otFered  reparation. 
But  you  itext  require  me  to  own  a  plot 
of  which  1  am  not  guilty;  and  threaten 
to  prosecute  me  for  a  crime  of  which  I 
am  ignorant.^' 

"  My  own   convictions  are  no  less 
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certam  than  strong,"  replied  the  Count. 
"  But  of  this,  if  you  persist  in  the  denial, 
we  must  speak  hereafter.  Proceed,  there- 
fore, to  the  restoration  of  the  Abbess,  if 
you  wish  to  prevent  me  from  making 
personal  application  to  the  Pope,  for  that 
purpose." 

Of  this  Beneditto  was  particularly 
fearful.  j«e  knew  he  had  cxcee^ud  the 
bounds  of  his  orficial  duty,  for  which  he 
could  have  no  plea  to  offer ;  and  ]f  the 
Count  accepted  the  reparation  hi  pro- 
posed, he  could  not  afterwards  eriter  a 
process  aL,ainst  him.  In  his  denial  of  all 
knowledge  of  the  removal  of  Rosalie,  he 
determined  to  be  firm  ;  because  he  knew 
that  no  evidence  could  be  produced 
againsi  him.  To  the  restoration  of  the 
Abbess,  he  w^as  now  become  indifferent. 
Ursula  had  been  only  a  tool  to  his  de- 
signs, which  had  no  other  object  than  to 
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remove  the  Abbess  from  the  power  of 
protecting  Rosalie  :  this  haviiig  b  e  u  ac- 
complished, his  acquiescence  in  the  re- 
quisition of  the  Count  was  established  in 
a  quarter,  which  was  no  longer  teni*!>'e; 
and  must  have  the  good  effect,  or  riis-  , 
arming  him  of  a  portion  of  his  anger, 
which  he  plainly  perceived  was  directed 
against  him.  All  this  passed  over  hfs 
mind,  almost  instantaneously,  and  he 
said — 

"  You  shall  judge,  ray  Lord,  from 
the  alacrity  with  which  I  perform  the 
only  act  of  reparation  within  my  power, 
how  willingly  1  should  engage  in  any 
other.'* 

He  then  motioned  to  proceed  to  the 
convent,  and  the  Count  followed  in 
silence.  Arrived  at  the  grate,  Ursula 
was  summoned  by  the  Abbot,  and  briefly 
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informed  that  the  Abbess  had  very  power- 
ful friends,  who  had  asserted  her  inno- 
cence; and  that  she  must  immediately 
be  invested  with  her  former  dignity. 

Mortified  and  abashed,  the  punish- 
ment of  Ursula  was  complete,  in  being 
obliged  instantly  to  liberate  the  Superior, 
and  lay  down  her  usurped  authority. 
The  Abbess  soon  entered  the  parlour; 
and,  after  listening  to  an  awkward  expla- 
nation anc'  apology  from  Beneditto,  who 
immediately  quitred  the  room,  she  paid, 
her  acknowledgments  to  the  Count,  to 
whose  intP'rposition,  she  felt  assured,  she 
owed  her  emanoipation.  She  then  spoke 
of  Rosalie,  v.- bom  she  supposed  to  be 
under  his  protection  ;  but  he  besought 
her  to  learn  from  M-agrialena  those  parti- 
culars which  ht?  had  not  lime  to  enter 
upon;  saying,  he  had  left  Signor  Barrazzi 
in  a  Slate  ef  -liind,  which  his  long  absence 
might  possibly  increase  to  distraction. 
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The  moment  he  had  quitted  the 
grate,  Magdalena  rushed  into  the  parlour, 
and  threw  herself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Abbess:  her  tears  spoke  her  joy.  The 
whole  community,  (for  those  few  who 
had  been  capable  of  supporting  Ursula, 
durst  not  now  refrain  from  partaking  in 
the  general  satisfaction,)  now  approached; 
and.  in  return  for  their  congratulations, 
received  the  affectionate  embraces  of  the 
Superior:  and  she  invited  them  all  to  a 
Jittle  fete  in  the  evening,  after  her  thanks 
had  been  publicly  offered  up  to  Sl  Agnese, 
for  the  protection  she  had  afforded  her. 
She  then  dismissed  them;  and,  left  alone 
with  Magdalena.  inquired  most  anxiously 
for  an  explatia'iion  of  Count  Marioni's 
words.  Her  consternation  was  great  in- 
deed, and  only  to  be  equ:illed  by  the 
terror  she  felt  for  the  safety  of  Rosalie. 
She  was  convinced   that  Beneditto  had 
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been  furnished  with  keys  by  Ursula,  by 
which  he  might  pass  from  the  terrazzo, 
through  the  corridor,  and  gain  access  to 
the  chamber  of  Rosalie;  and  it  was  ob- 
vious, that  if  Count  Marioni's  party  had 
been  a  few  moments  sooner,  he  would 
have  been  foiled  in  his  attempts. 

Leonardo  was  overwhelmed  with 
grief  9.nd  disappointment,  when  the  Count 
related  tae  particulars  he  had  gained  from 
Magdalena.  His  fears  out  ran  his  reason ; 
and  he  would  believe  nothing  less,  than 
that  the  murder  of  Rosalie  had  been  pre- 
meditated. The  Count  combated  this 
idea,  as  highly  improbable;  since  if  her 
death  had  been  the  object  the  father  had 
in  view,  he  could  have  accomplished  it 
in  the  convent,  or  at  least  would  not  have 
procured  so  many  witnesses  of  the  act,  as 
Mao-dalena  had  described  to  have  been 
with  him.     He  believed  it  to  be  his  in- 
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tention  to  convey  her  to  some  place  of 
confinement,  until  she  consented  to  take 
the  veil:  or  otherwise  to  make  her  a 
prisoner  for  life. 

They  now  consulted  what  steps  could 
be  taken  to  trace  the  emissaries  of  Bene- 
ditto;  for  to  overtake  them  now  was  im- 
possible. Leonardo  advised  that  the 
party  should  divide,  and  pursue  their 
search  in  various  directions.  As  for  him- 
self, he  said,  he  had  resolved  to  return  to 
Florence,  and  demand  Rosalie  of  his  fa- 
ther. He  had  hitherto  sacrificed  his  hap- 
piness to  a  sense  of  duty;  but  the  Mar- 
chesse  had  dissolved  the  tie,  by  forfeiting 
his  word,  his  honour,  and  his  humanity. 
If  Rosalie  was  not  given  up,  and  if  now, 
that  she  had  been  treated  so  unworthily, 
a  sanction  was  not  given  to  his  union 
with  her,  he  would  discover  her,  or  perish 
F  2 
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in  the  attempt.  The  Count  approved  of 
this  plan;  and  after  fixing  on  a  place  of 
rendezvous,  which  wa  s  to  be  the  first 
post-house  from  Florence,  they  separated 
to  pursue  their  different  routes. 

Leonardo  arrived  at  the  palazzo  of 
bis  father,  without  stopping  for  the  re- 
freshment of  sleep.  He  arrived  at  a  late 
hour;  but  the  Marchese  and  Marchesa 
were  still  at  the  cassino.  Fatigued  in 
body,  and  exhausted  in  spirits,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  bed,  and  ordered  his  ser- 
vant to  call  him  the  moment  the  Mar- 
chese returned:  but  the  poor  fellow, 
dreading  that  some  fatal  consequences 
must  ensue,  from  his  having  passed  three 
days  and  nights  without  rest,  and  almost 
without  food,  determined,  for  once,  to 
risk  his  displeasure;  and,  placing  him- 
self in  a  chair  in  the  anti-room,  that  he 
might  hear  if  his  master  called,  disposed 
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himself  to  sleep,  in  the  liope  that  Sig- 
ner Barrazzi  would  not  awake  before 
morning 

Day-light  had  long  penetrated  into 
the  chamber  of  Leonardo,  before  a  dream 
of  uncommon  interest  roused  him  from 
his  heavy  slumber. — He  thought  he  saw 
Rosalie  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and 
Father  Beneditto  endeavouring  to  throw 
her  headlong  from  it.  His  efforts  to  save 
her  awoke  him,  and  recalled  him  from 
fancied  to  real  miseries.  Starting  from 
his  bed,  he  called  jPietro,  who  was  in- 
stantly at  his  side. 

"  In  truth,  my  good  master,  I  have 
your  pardon  to  ask;  for,  overcome  with 
sleep,  I  have  heard  no  disturbance  in  the 
palazzo:    and,   from   the    appearance    of 
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morning,  no  doubt,  the  whole  of  its  inha- 
bitants are  now  at  rest.'* 

Pietro  well  knew,  that  any  solicitude 
for  his  master,  v/ould  not  plead  an  excuse 
for  his  disobedience;  but  that  the  least 
intimation  of  fatigue  or  suffering  in  an- 
other, would  excite  his  utmost  indul- 
gence and  sympathy. 

"  My  poor  Pietro,^'  said  Leonardo, 
"  my  own  sufferings  have  made  me  for- 
get those  I  have  inflicted  upon  you. 
You  have  been  dreadfully  deprived  of 
comfort  and  rest  lately;  Compose  your- 
self to  sleep  again  ;  and,  if  you  can,  (for  I 
must  now  wait  the  rising  of  the  Mar- 
chese,)  inform  me  the  first  moment  he 
becomes  visible." 

Pietro  retired,  rejoiced  at  the  sue* 
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cess  of  his  plan  ;  and  Leonardo,  althouf^h 
considerably  refresi^ed  by  the  sle^.p  l*c 
had  obtained,  was  left  to  the  most  pain- 
ful reflections,  until  the  breakfast  hour 
of  the  Marchese. 

His  disordered  looks  and  dress,  for 
he  entered  t!ie  saloon  without  any  change 
in  the  latter,  surprized  both  the  Mar- 
chese and  Marchesa;  but  he  heard 
their  inquiries  without  attending  to  thek 
import. 

"  My  Lord,^'  said  he,  "  you  have 
cruelly  deceived  me;  and  sullied  the  dig- 
nity of  your  high  rank.  Restore  Rosalie 
to  me,  or  you  have  no  longer  a  son.  You 
understand  me,  and  explanations  are  un- 
necessary. 

The  Marchese  frowned,  but  spoke 
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not.       The    Marchesa    tremblingly    be- 
sought him  to  relieve  her  terrors.    : 

"  My  faiher,^^  said  he,  "  in  contra- 
diction to  his  word,  sokirjuly  pledged, 
has  become  the  persecutor  of  Rosalie. 
He  has  placed  Father  Beneditto  as  a  spy 
upon  her  conduct,  who  has  forcibly  carri- 
ed her  away  from  the  protection  of 
her  friends,  and  the  sanctuary  she  had 
chosen." 

"  How  know  you,^'  said  the  Marchese, 
in  a  voice  rendered  almost  inarticulate  by 
rage,  "  that  I  have  done  this?" 

"  The  means  by  which  I  discovered 
it  are  of  little  importance.  I  appeal  to 
your  own  conscience  whether  I  have  not 
rbeen  rightly  informed." 

"  Do  you  know  who  this  Rosalie  is 
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then?^'  asked  the  Marchese,   his  whole 
frame  nearly  convulsed  with  passion. 

*'  I  only  know  her  as  the  most  ami- 
able and  persecuted  of  her  sex;  and  as 
the  only  one  whom  I  can  love,  or  will 
ever  marry/^ 

"  I  have  heard  your  determination/^ 
said  the  Marchese,  "  now  hear  mine^^ 
his  eyes  flashing  with  anger  as  he  spoke, 
"  She  shall  never  become  your  wife,  whilst 
I  have  power,  ability,  or  authority  to  pre- 
vent it;  and,  I  had  rather  lose  an  unduti- 
ful  son,  than  see  her  his  bride/^ 

"Your  indifference  to  me,  my  Lord, 
might  reconcile  me  to  my  destiny;  with- 
out the  strong  avowal  of  aversion  to  a 
person  who  never  offended  you/^ 
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"  How  know  you  that?  She  is  my 
mortal  enemy — she  is  your^s.  She  ought 
to  be  the  object  of  your  inveterate  hatred, 
as  she  is  of  mine.  It  is  impossible  she 
can  ever  become  your  wife/^ 

"  And  what,  my  Lord,  prevents  your 
explaining  to  me  why  she  should  be  all 
this?'^ 

The  Marchese  again  shook,  with  the 
violence  of  his  emotion. 

"  My  word,^'  said  he  "  ought  to 
satisfy  you/^ 

"  After  you  have  broken  it]'^  said 
Leonardo  " 

"  Degenerate,  unworthy  boy !"  ex- 
claimed  the   Marchese.      "  Away   from 
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my  presence !  It  is  my  wish  that  you  may 
never  enter  into  it  again." 

"  As  I  have  never  failed  yet  in  any 
one  point  of  duty,"  answered  Leonardo, 
^'  so  I  will  not  in  this*  Your  wishes  shall 
have  the  force  of  commands.'^ 


The  Marchesa  seized  his  arm. 

"  Marchese,^^  said  she,  *'  you  are 
too  violent.  Leonardo,  is  it  possible  that 
you  can  thus  renounce  parents  so  affec- 
tionately fond  of  you  ;  and  for  the  sake  of 
an  obscure  girl,  about  whose  birth  there 
hangs  a  mystery,  which  renders  her  un- 
worthy of  entering  this  family?" 

"  Say  not,  my  mother,  that  I  re- 
nounce my  parents.  At  their  commands 
[renounced  hapj)iaess  and  Rosalie,  who. 
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in  my  estimation,  is  the  first  of  women; 
anJ  whose  birth  and  fortune  I  behave  to 
equal  my  own.     In  return  for  my  obedi- 
ence,  my   father  pledged  his  word   that 
she  should  suffer  no  farther  molestation. 
That  promise  has  been  broken.     Rosalie 
has  been  dragged  from   her  asylum,  and 
is  at  this  moment  either  lincrerinsj  in   a 
prison,  or  expiring  under  the  poniard   of 
an  assassin.      Can    I    tamely   bear    that 
the  woman   I  adore  should   suffer  thus 
through  the   means  of  my  family,  and  for 
no  other  cause  than    that   of  my   having 
rendered  her  tlie   homage  of  my  heart? 
Certainly   not!    iVnd    I    here   swear,    to 
leave  nothing  unattempted  to  rescue  her 
if  living,  or  to  revenge  her  if  dead.     That 
consummate  hypocrite,    Bencditto,  shall 
be   made  to  confess  all  at  the  tribunal   of 
the  Inquisition,  and" — 

•*  Rash  bov  !'^  exclaimed   the   Mar- 
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chese,  "  the  moment  you  accuse  Bene- 
ditto  to  the  Holy  Office,  you  plunge  a 
dagger  into  the  bosom  of  your  father! 
He  has  removed  Rosahe  by  my  orders, 
and  I  will  not,  for  an  instant,  survive  the 
disgrace  of  a  public  investigation  of  my 
motives/' 

Leonardo  shuddered — 

"  From  this  mode  of  discovery  then,'^ 
said  he,  ''  I  am  withheld ;  and  I  must 
pursue  other  methods  for  her  rescue. 
But,  before  I  depart,  I  wish  to  be  under- 
stood, that  I  think  myself  entirely  exone- 
rated from  my  former  promises  ;  and  that 
I  shall  endeavour  to  obtain  a  sanction  to 
become  the  protector  of  my  Rosalie." 

He  then  bowed  respectfully  and 
quitted  the  room. 
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The  March ese  sat  foaming  with  rage, 
while  the  tear?  of  the  Marchesa  began  to 
flow,  as  she  rerK  cted  how  terribly  she  had 
been  frustrated,  in  the  plans  she  had 
formed  for  the  aggrandizement  of  her 
family.  Their  happiness  had  never  em- 
ployed a  single  thong'it;  or,  more  pro- 
perly speaking,  she  judged  all  human  fe- 
licity to  proceed  from  the  possession  of 
rank  and  wealth.  She  first  broke  the  si- 
lence which  had  succeeded  to  Leonardo's 
departure;  and  asked,  if  it  would  not  be 
better  to  compromise  with  him,  or  even 
to  consent  to  his  marriage,  rather  than 
drive  him  to  extremes. 

"  Never!"  exclaimed  the  Marchese. 
"  You  know  not  what  you  propose.  Ro- 
salie, thank  Heaven,  is  beyond  his  reach: 
were  I  not  sure  of  this,  she  should  not 
live  a  moment." 
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"Oh,  God!''  cried  the  Marchesa, 
crossing  herself.  "  You  would  not  mur- 
der her]" 

"  Murder!  What  said  you  of  mur- 
der T'  cried  the  Marchese,  gnashing  his 
teeth,  and  violently  seizing  her  by  the 
shoulders. 

The  Marchesa  was  terrified.  She  re- 
leased herself  from  his  grasp,  and  fell  into 
strong  hysterics.  Affected  at  her  situ- 
ation, and  repentant  of  his  violence,  he 
strove  to  soothe  her  by  caresses;  but 
finding  that  she  became  insensible  to 
every  thing  he  said,  he  summoned  her 
attendants,  and  sent  for  the  family  physi- 
cian. The  restoratives  he  gave  her,  soon 
brought  her  to  herself.  She  beheld  her 
lord  at  her  side,  and  had  a  full  recollec- 
tion of  all  that  had  passed  ;  and,  seeing 
his  features    had    resumed   tlieir    usual 
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composure,  she  dismissed  the  people  who 
were  about  her;  and,  when  they  were 
alone,  again  urged  his  consent  to  her 
trying  to  detain  Leonardo. 

"  Say  what  you  please,"  replied  he  ; 
"  but  make  no  reserves  in  favour  of 
Rosahe.  She  cannot^  must  noj  become  his 
wife/* 

The  Marche«a  immediately  repaired 
to  the  apartments  of  Leonardo;  but  found 
them  empty.  She  rung  for  his  servants : 
one  of  them  appeni^ii,  and  told  her  that 
the  Signor  had  quitted  the  palazzo  half 
an  hour  before,  and  that  Pietro  had  pre- 
ceded him  with  his  pormanteau. 

*'  Pursue  him  instantly,'^  said  the 
Marchesa.  "  Tell  him  1  must  see  him  : 
I  will  wait  here  till  your  return." 
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She  sat  in  the  utmost  suspense  for 
a  considerable  time  before  the  man  came 
back;  who  informficl  her  that  all  his  in- 
quiries had  been  fruitless,  until  he  met 
with  a  friend,  who  told  him  that  he  !iad 
seen  the  Signor  ride  out  of  the  city  at  a 
furious  rate. 

The  unhappiness  of  the  Marchesa 
was  now  at  a  climax.  All  her  flattering 
hopes  of  grandeur  had  faded.  She  had 
lost  her  daughter — probably  her  son : 
and  she  began  to  feel  that  wealth  and 
titles  could  not  exclude  their  possessors 
from  affliction. 

During  this  time, Count  Marioni  had 
been  exploring  every  pass  of  the  Appen- 
nines,  and  searching  out  every  hamlet,  to 
ask  if  any  travellers  had  been  seen,  escort- 
ing a  female.  No  persons  of  this  descrip- 
tion had  been  observed  ;  and,  after  many 
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dayp  of  fruitless  in^^uiry,  he  repaired  to 
the  place  of  renJezvous,  ill  and  exhausted 
by  fatigue  and  disappointment.  Here 
Signor  Barrazzi  joined  hi'n  :  their  ill  suc- 
cess, the  danger  of  Rosalie,  and  the  inex- 
plicable conr-uotof  the  Marchese  altoge- 
ther operL 'd  so  powerfully  upon  his 
mind,  tl  .t  he  was  attacked  by  a  slow 
nervous  fever,  which  confined  him  to  his 
bed. 

Count  Marioni  never  quitted  his 
apartment,  and  wished  to  have  sent  an 
express  to  the  Marchese ;  but  this  Signor 
Barrazzi  resolutely  opposed. 

"  I  wish  to  die;"  said  he.  "  The 
world  is  nothing  to  me,  without  Rosalie. 
My  father's  resolution  is  not  to  be  sub- 
dued. There  is  some  horrible  transaction 
connected  with  the  mystery  of  her  birth, 
and  the  detestable  Beneditto  is  his  con- 
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federate  and  emissfiry.  If  I  penetrate 
into  it,  he  has  sworn  to  destroy  himself. 
However,  1  xvHl  find  and  place  her  in 
safety,  although  1  may  perish,  rather  than 
turn  paricide.  I  will  preserve  my  love, 
but  I  will  not  renounce  my  duty/' 

Count  Marioni  knew  not  how  to  reply 
to  these  representations  of  Leonardo;  but 
he  felt  them  to  be  just.  He  had  long 
heard  disadvantageous  reports  of  the  Mar- 
chese;  and  his  conduct,  through  the 
whole  of  this  transaction,  had  convinced 
him,  that  something,  not  only  mysterious 
but  morally  wrong  was  attached  to  it. 
He  had  proposed  hastening  to  Rome, 
and,  by  means  of  his  high  interest  there, 
to  have  caused  Father  Beneditto  to  be 
summoned,  to  answer  for  his  conduct; 
but  the  threat  of  the  Marchese  had  with- 
held him.     Should  he  really  be   impli- 
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cated  in  the  discovery,  and  the  catas- 
trophe he  hinted  at  occur,  Leonardo's  feel- 
ings might  be  ^  ounded  in  the  disgrace  of 
his  family*  perhaps,  to  the  utter  exclusion 
of  his  love:  and  thus,  an  over  officious 
zeal,  might  counteract  every  thing  he 
wished  lo  perforir,.  All  that  remained 
for  him  to  do,  was  to  attend  to  the  reco- 
very of  Bariazzi:  and,  afterwards,  be 
guided  by  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 
He  had  pavsed  the  convent  of  iS/.  Agnese, 
on  his  return,  both  to  satisfy  himself 
that  the  Abbess  remained  unmolested, 
and  to  learn  if  any  thing  had  transpired 
respecting  the  route  of  Rosalie.  He  had 
the  satisfaction  of  learning  that  the  Abbot 
had  not  once  entered  the  monastery  since 
his  departure  ;  hut  found  both  the  Su- 
perior and  Magdalena  grieving  for  the 
fate  of  Rosalie,  and  inconsolable  at  her 
loss. 
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The  disorder  of  Leonardo  yielded  at 
length  to  time  and  the  cares  of  Count 
Marioni ;  who  urged  him  to  travel  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  business  of  import- 
ance required  his  presence.  This  solici- 
tation Barrazzi  would  not  listen  to. 

"  Never/^  said  he,  "  will  I  quit 
these  mountains,  until  I  have  learnt  some- 
thing of  my  Rosalie.  I  am  convinced 
that  she  inhabits  gome  gloomy  retreat  in 
the  midst  of  them;  for  such  an  outrage 
could  not  be  carried  on  in  a  region  more 
inhabited  than  this,  I  shall  take  no  at- 
tendant with  me  but  Pietro;  and  you, 
my  dear  Count,  are  the  only  person  I 
shall  intrust  with  my  design.^' 

So  anxious  was  Leonardo  for  his 
departure,  that  he  fancied  hi  in-.;  if  strc^ng 
enough   to  commence  his  joui uey;    but 
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the  Count  stipulated  for  a  few  days  longer ; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  found  him  too 
impatient  for  farther  delay,  that  he  would 
consent  to  bid  him  farewel. 


CHAPTER   IV. 


"  Oh,  then  the  longest  summer's  day 

SeemM  too  much  in  haste. 
Still  the  full  heart  had  not  imparted  half ; 
Twas  happiness  too  exquisite  to  last ! 
Of  joys  departed,  ne'er  to  return. 
How  painful  the  remembrance." 


On  awaking,  Rosalie  found  that 
day-light  had  penetrated  into  her  cham- 
ber.    She  hastily  arose  ;  for  she  had  neg- 
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lected  to  wind  up  her  watch,  and  knew 
not  the  tin^e.  On  entering  the  anti-room, 
she  met  Roderigo,  who  inquired  after  her 
health,  and  said  he  had  been  twice  before, 
to  see  if  she  was  arisen.  She  thanked 
him,  and  assured  him  she  was  much 
better;  adding,  with  a  smile,  which  ex- 
hibited all  the  dimpled  attractions  of  the 
most  beautiful  mouth  possible, — 

"  You  are,  indeed,  a  most  excellent 
physician  ;  but  for  your  prescription,  I 
do  not  think  I  could  have  outlived  the 
night." 

Roderigo  spoke  not,  but  he  was 
pleased  with  this  compliment  paid  to  his 
skill;  and,  having  placed  her  breakfast 
before  her,  he  toici  her  that  he  would 
open  the  doors  lor  her  to  walk  in  the 
colonnade.  Thi(h<:r,  after  breakfast,  she 
repaired;  and  seating  herself  against  one 
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of  the  pillars,  she  soon  became  insensible 
to  the  beauties  of  the  scene  which  lay 
before  her,  so  completely  was  every  fa- 
culty absorbed  in  the  retrospection  of  the 
events  of  the  preceding  evening.  Again 
she  beheld  the  tall,  pale,  interesting  figure 
which  had  stood  beside  the  portrait. 
Again  she  asked  herself,  who  and  what 
it  could  be?  Her  judgement,  strong, 
clear,  and  decisive,  rejected  all  belief  in 
supernatural  appearances;  and  the  only 
idea  to  be  entertained  was,  that  one  of 
the  strangers  had  found  a  way.  into  the 
boudoir.  She  saw  the  necessity  of  being 
assured  that  the  lock  would  be  a  suffici- 
ent security  against  another  intrusion; 
otherwise  she  must  entreat  Koderigo  to 
change  her  apartment.  Yet  v;licre  could 
she  expect  greater  safety ;  and  now,  if  she 
ofTended  him,  could  she  hope  for  pro- 
tection? 

VOL.  IV.  G 
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Rising  hastily,  she  determined  to 
examine  the  bou(hir,'And  satisfy  herself  at 
once  how  she  was  to  act.  She  was  just 
enterii}g  the  picture  gallery,  when  she 
saw  the  figure  of  a  man,  who  appear- 
ed to  have  been  observing  her,  retree^ting 
before  her.  She  drew  bark,  and  saw 
that  he  retired  through  a  side  door.  The 
figure  certainly  was  not  the  same  she 
had  seen  before;  and  there  seemed  only 
common  curiosity  in  this  man,  whoever 
he  was;  her  only  surprize  was  that  a  door 
should  have  been  left  open  for  his  access. 
She  proceeded  to  the  boudoir :  again  she 
examined  every  panel,  looked  behind 
each  of  the  pictures,  and  searched  even 
the  boards  of  the  floor ;  to  her  they  all 
appeared  immoveable.  She  then  tried 
the  lock  :  the  bolt  was  strong  enough  to 
resist  any  force  ;  and,  if  evil  designs  were 
plotting  against  her,  where  could  she  ex- 
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pect    to    find   otli^rs,   that    were    more 
secure  ! 

She  visited  the  colonnade  no  more 
that  day;  and,  towards  evening,  chose  an 
English  author,  who  both  charmed  and 
interested  her,  to  fill  up  the  interval  until 
the  hour  of  rest.  Theresa  attended  as 
usual,  but  seemed  in  greater  haste  than 
ever,  and  also  more  communicative  ;  for 
she  said — 

"  The  castle  is  so  gay,  and  the 
Signers  so  pleasant ;  that  I  wish  you, 
Signora,  could  oome  down,  instead  of 
being  moped  up  here  :  and  I  am  not  the 
only  one  who  wishes  it,  I  can  tell  3^ou." 

"  Who  can  have  seen  me:  or  who 
knows  any  thmg  about  me?"  asked  Ro- 
salie, with  alarm.'  , 
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"  As  for  his  name,  I  know  nothing 
about  it;  but  1  warrant  you  it  is  some- 
thing- grand,  he  is  so  generous.  Theresa, 
said  he,  should  you  hke  this  piece  of 
gold?  Here  it  is,  Signora :  look  what  a 
sweet  Venetian  piece  it  is.  So  I  courtesied 
and  said  yes.  Then  says  he,  tell  me  who 
that  beautiful  Signora  is,  who  is  in  the 
castle.     So,  Signora,  I  told  him." 

"  And  what  did  you  tell  him?^' 
aked  Rosalie,  anxiously. 

"  Why  I  told  him,  Signora,  that  you 
were  locked  up  in  these  rooms:  for  I 
could  tell  him  no  more,  because  I  did 
not  know.  Only  I  said,  that  to  be  sure 
you  would  be  glad  to  run  away,  if  you 
could,  as  any  one  would  in  your  place. 
But,  holy  St.  Benedict!  how  I  stand  talk- 
ing, when  I  am  wanted.^^ — 
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And  she  ran  away  before  Rosalie 
could  utter  a  word. 

This  intelligence  confirmed  her  sus- 
picions, respecting  her  mysterious  visiter; 
and,  tor  a  moment,  her  heart  beat  high  in 
the  hope  that  deliverance  was  at  hand. 
Yet,  whoever  the  stranger  was,  he  was 
the  friend  and  guest  of  Rodeiigo ;  and, 
conse(juently,  must  be  of  an  inferior 
rank  in  life.  It  was  evident  he  pitied  her: 
and  she  ardently  wished  his  station  to  be 
such,  that  he  might  be  induced  by  an 
offer  of  a  sum  of  money,  to  convey  a  letter 
to  Count  Marioni.  As  his  character  was 
unknown  to  her,  she  resolved,  however, 
to  act  with  the  utmost  circumspection, 
and  not  to  enter  upon  the  subject,  unless 
Theresa  should  renew  it  the  following 
evening,  when  she  would  try  how  far 
she  could  prevail  upon  her  to  serve  her. 
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Somewhat  tranquillized  by  these 
thoughts,  she  retired  to  rest,  in  better 
spirits  than  the  preceding  evening,  and 
soon  fell  into  a  quiet  slumber.  From 
this  she  was  awakened  by  an  indistinct 
noise.  She  started  up,  and  listened  to 
the  renewal  of  it,  in  breathless  terror.  In 
the  succeeding  moment,  she  heard  a  gen- 
tle effort  made  to  open  the  door  of  the 
hoiuhlr.  Her  lamp  burnt  bright,  and  the 
solemn  stillness  of  the  castle  rendered 
the  smallest  sound  perceptible.  She  sat 
in  fearful  expectation,  with  her  eyes 
fixed  upon  the  door,  but  no  farther  noise 
was  heard  ;  and  it  was  evident,  that  v,  ho- 
ever  had  made  the  attempt,  had  retired 
on  finding  the  door  fastened.  She  bent 
in  fervent  gratitude  for  the  protection 
which  had  been  afforded  her ;  and  again 
composed  herself  to  sleep. 

When  Roderigo  brought  her  breakfast, 
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sha  observed  that  he  remained  in  the 
room  whilst  she  ate  it,  contrary  to  his 
usual  custom  ;  and,  on  looking  at  him, 
she  fancied,  by  his  countenance,  that  he 
had  something  important  to  relate.  Again 
her  heart  bounded  high ;  and,  at  length, 
fixing  his  eyes  upon  her,  he  said — 

''  Are  you  tired  of  your  confinement, 
Signora?" 

Fearful  of  displeasing  him,  and 
checking  his  newly  avowed  friendly  in- 
tentions, if  she  gave  expression  to  the 
emotions  of  transport  she  felt,  she  gently 
said,  that  although  her  confinement  had 
been  softened  by  every  indulgence  which 
he  had  the  power  to  bestow,  yet  liberty 
was  a  blessing  which  no  one  could  part 
with  without  regret. 
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"  I  guess,  by  my  orders/'  continued 
Roderigo,  "  that  your  imprisonnncnt  is  not 
intended  to  be  of  short  duration.  You 
have  been  seen  by  a  friend  of  mine,  who 
admires  you:  he  has  great  wealth,  and 
will  convey  you  to  a  distant  kingdom.  I 
run  great  risk  in  avowing  to  my  employ- 
ers, that  you  have  effected  your  escape; 
yet  the  choice  is  now  before  you/' 

*'  Kind  Roderigo,"  exclaimed  Rosa- 
lie, "how  humane  is  your  heart!  Cir- 
cumstances forbid  my  acceptance  of  the 
offer  of  your  friend;  but  if  you  will  un- 
dertake to  dispatch  a  letter  for  me,  the 
fact  shall  never  be  known,  and  your 
reward  shall  be  proportioned  to  any  risk 
you  may  run/* 

Roderigo  frowned;  and  his  sallow 
complexion  was  tinted  with  a  deep  blush; 
but  wbether  it  arose  from   resentment, 
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Rosalie  could  not  judge.     After  a  mo- 
ment's pause,  he  said 

"  I  have  offered  you  the  only  service 
in  my  power,  therefore  reflect  before  you 
determine. 

•'  The  alternative,"  replied  Rosalie,. 
"  requires  no  deliberation.  I  am  fixed 
to  remain  here,  under  your  care,  rather 
than  quit  the  castle  with  your  friend.'^ 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  intently; 
and  then,  perceiving  she  had  done  break- 
fast, he  removed  the  things,  and  departed 
without  saying  a  word. 

Rosalie  determined  to  continue  in 
her  apartment  the  whole  day,  notwith- 
standing slie  perceived  the  folding  doors 
were  open  ;  and  when  lloderigo  brought 
her  dinner,  he  found  her  busily  employed 
G  5 
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in  copying  a  drawing ;  apparently  cheer- 
ful, and  condescendingly  civil  to  him: 
his  fit  of  taciturnity  was,  however,  un- 
conquerable; and  he  answered  her  only 
by  monosyllables. 

She  had  finished  the  drawing  just 
before  the  close  of  evening;  and  wishing 
to  replace  the  original  in  the  boudoir  Jxom 
whence  she  had  taken  it,  she  unlocked 
the  door,  and  hung  it  up  hastily,  deter- 
mined not  to  stay  a  moment:  but  it  had 
been  gome  days  since  she  had  seen  the 
portraits,  on  which  she  had  been  hourly 
used  to  gaze;  and  an  impulse,  too  strong 
to  be  resisted,  drew  her  towards  them. 
The  rich  glow  of  a  refulgent  sun,  just 
sinking  in  the  western  horizon,  whose 
bright  beams  were  reflected  by  every 
cloud  which  floated  in  the  heavens,  threw 
a  sort  of  light  into  the  room  which  is 
most  favourable   to   the   inspirations   of 
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fancy,  and  most  calculated  to  give  to  the 
feelings  their  full  and  tender  influence. 
She  stood  in   a   pensive  attitude,  gazing 
upon  the  pictures,    which    never  before 
had  appeared  so  incomparably  executed^ 
They  seemed  almost  to  rise  from  the  can- 
vas ;    and  she   was   about  to  address   to 
them  some  melancholy  apostrophe,  when 
she  was  prevented  by  a  step  in  the  cham- 
ber,  which  she  supposed  to  be  Theresa's; 
but,  in  the  next  instant,  she  beheld  the 
man   whom  she  had   seen  the   morning 
before  in  the  picture  gallery.  AVith  collect- 
ed firmness,  she  demanded  his  business: 
but,  instead  of  replying,  he  threw  himself 
at   her  feet,  and,  from   the   rhapsody  of 
nonsense  which  he  uttered,  she  gathered 
that  he  was  the  friend  for  whom  Roderigo- 
had  been    pleading.     Oflbndcd  alike    at 
the  boldness  of  his  address  and    at  his> 
having  dared  to  intrude  u])()n  her  retire- 
ment, she  repelled  him  with  indignation^. 
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and  peremptorily  insisted  upon  his  quit- 
ting the  apartment.  He  heard  her  un- 
moved; and,  when  she  had  finished 
speaking,  told  her  that  he  was  acquainted 
with  her  situation;  that  Roderigo  durst 
not  refuse  her  to  him ;  and  that  she  was 
wholly  in  his  power :  and,  to  prove  this, 
he  caught  her  in  his  arms.  She  gave  a 
loud  shriek,  and  pushed  him  from  her 
with  all  her  strength;  and,,  at  that  mo- 
ment, a  hollow  voice  cried — 

"  Villain,  desist !'' 

The  wretch  seemed  starded  at  the 
sound;  and  Rosalie  felt  herself  impressed 
with  reverential  awe.  In  a  moment  he, 
however,  again  stepped  forward,  and,  seiz- 
ing her,  exclaimed — 

*'  I  am  not  to  be  frightened  at  bug- 
bears, and  my  comrades  are  waiting  in 
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the  boat.     If  you  don't  come  willingly,  I 
shall  use  force/' 

"  Oh,  help  !  Protect  me,  Heaven, 
or  I  am  lost!"  cried  the  struggling 
Rosalie. 

"  Quit  her  this  instant,  or  prepare 
for  vengeance  1" 

Said  the  same  voice;  and,  turning 
round,  she  beheld  the  tall,  pale  figure 
standing  beside  her. 

She  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and 
clung  to  his  knees ;  for  the  arms  of  her 
ravisher  had  fallen  powerless  from  her, 
and,  with  a  look  of  indescribable  terror, 
he  had  quitted  the  boudoir, 

^'  You  have  no  safety  but  in  flight," 
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said  the  majestic  stranger.     •'  I  will  pro- 
tect you  with  my  Wie." 

As  he  pronounced  these  words,  he 
raised  her,  and  drew  her  gently  to  one 
side  of  the  boudoir,  which  she  found 
oppi),  and  th:\t  it  led  to  a  stone  staircase. 
Here  her  preserver  stopped, and  arranging 
the  panel,  he  touched  a  spring  which  im- 
mediately fixed  it  immoveable  as  it  had 
been  before.  He  then  supported  her  to 
the  top  of  the  stairs,  which  terminated 
in  an  octagon  room,  similar  to  the  one 
below,  in  which  there  were  chairs,  and  a 
large  table  filled  with  telescopes  aad  other 
instruments,  which  gave  it  the  appear- 
ance of  an  observatcry.  Here  he  seated 
her;  and  hanging  over  her,  with  a  loolc 
expressive  of  admiration,  pity,  and  sur- 
prize, begged  of  her  to  recollect  that  she 
was  safe.     She  fixed  her  eyes  upon  his 
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countenance.  Tears  gushed  from  them. 
She  raised  his  hand,  and  pressed  it  to  her 
lips,  but  utterance  was  denied  her. 

"  Who,  and  what  are  you  V^  asked 
the  stranger,  with  the  most  violent  emo- 
tion.    '•  Speak,  I  conjure  you  l^^ 

*'  Am  I  not  your  daughter]'*  said 
Rosalie,  throwing  herself  oh  her  knees 
before  him. 

"    Merciful    Heaven  !'*    exclaimed 
he,  and  sunk  down  beside  her. 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck. 
Her  tears,  her  embraces,  recalled  him  to 
consciousness.     He  gazed  at  her. 

"  My  Rosalie!"  said  he  feebly. 

"    I  am  your  Rosalie!"    exclaimed 
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she;  for  the  certainty  of  having  found 
her  father  obliterated  every  other  sensa- 
tion from  her  bosom,  than  that  of  the 
most  exquisite  joy ;  and  her  voice  vibrat- 
ed to  the  mjpassioned  feehngs  of  her 
soul. 

He  gazed  at  her  with  transport. 

"  Oh  God !"  said  he,  "  I  thank 
thee:  Thou  hast  recompensed  years  of 
suffering,  by  a  moment  of  ecstacy  like 

this." 

His  tears  flowed  fast,  and  mingled 
with  those  of  Rosalie. 

"  Dear  image  of  a  departed  saint  P^ 
continued  he,  surveying  her  with  a  stead- 
fast look :  "  the  beauty,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  tenderness  of  thy  adored  mother, 
are  all  displayed  in  thy  features!'^ 
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"  Oh  "  said  Rosalie,  **  how  often 
have  I  shed  melancholy  team  over  her, 
and  your  portraits!  My  tatlier,  t  was 
taught  to  lova  and  cherish  your  nf)amo- 
ries,  and  to  reverence  your  reseiublances. 
To  your  name,  alas!  I  wa;^  a  stranger. 
But  did  1  not  see  you  once  before?  and 
why  did  yuu  desert  your  child?" 

"  To  find  her  in  this  castle,  was  so 
much  beyond  the  bounds  of  probability, 
that  although  my  heart,  alive  to  the 
fond  impressions  of  memory,  acknow- 
ledged you  the  likeness  of  your  mother, 
I    was   compelled    to    believe    you    the 

daughter  of ;  but  I    cannot    name 

him.  Yet  oh,  my  child!  what  have  I  to 
regret,  since  I  haVe  been  preserved  to  save 
you  from  the  hands  of  a  ruffian?" 

*'  Are  we  safe  from  danger  now,  my 
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father^"   asked  '^  salie;    *^  and  to  whom 
does  uiis  castle  belong  T* 

*'  To  the  Duke  of  Montalabretti." 

"  I  understood  that  the  owner  of  it 
was  the  Marchese  di  Barrazzi.'^ 

"  Know  you  him  then!"  asked  the 
stranger  in  violent  perturbation,  which 
the  closing  shades  of  evening  in  part  con- 
cealed from  the  view  of  Rosalie. 

"  Fatally  for  me,  I  do,  my  father.  To 
him,  I  may  ar'::rlbe  all  the  miseries  which 
I  have  hitherto  endured." 

The  stranger  rose. 

"  We  are  both  too  much  agitated," 
said  he  "  to   relate  or  listen  to  the  in- 
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teresting  lecitul  which  each  has  to  give. 
We  will  now  descend  to  the  apartment  I 
inhabit.  Uo  not  be  startled,  my  beloved 
child,  to  find  it  gloomy  and  a  prison/' 

"  To  share  it  with  my  father,"  said 
Rosalie,  with  a  smile  of  unutterable  fond- 
ness, "  will  make  it  more  welcome  to  me 
than  a  palace." 

He  conducted  her  down  an  immense 
flight  of  stone  steps,  which  wound  round 
the  turret,  until  they  came  to  a  low  arch- 
ed door,  which  he  carefully  locked  behind 
them.  They  were  now  upon  a  small  plat- 
form, whose  high  walls  excluded  every 
object  but  the  heavens:  and  here  he 
desired  her  to  wait,  until  he  had  lighted 
up  his  apartment.  In  a  few  moments  he 
returned,  and  led  her  into  a  spacious 
room,  which  w^as  hewn  out  of  the  solid 
rock,   and  over   which    rose    the    proud 
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fabric,  of  the  Castla  of  Montalabretti. 
Two  Immp'i  were  suspended  from  the 
roof,  whu'h  was  cut  into  arches  that  in- 
teibectf^d  each  other,  and  gave  it  more 
tht'  uppeurance  of  a  subterranean  chapel, 
than  a  prison.  Large  pillars  supported 
these  arches,  ;Md,  the  light  of  the  lamps, 
in  |)art  concealing  the  rough  materials 
they  were  composed  of,  gave  a  sort  of 
grandeur  to  the  place,  which  surprized 
Rosalie  on  her  first  entrance.  Neither 
was  it  destitute  of  comforts.  A  table 
stood  in  the  centre,  on  which  books  lay 
scattered;  a  sofa  was  placed  beside 
it:  and  a  small  harp  and  violoncello  were 
also  reared  against  one  of  the  pillars.  Her 
father  appeared  not  to  notice  her  surprize; 
but  seating  her  on  the  sofa,  he  drew  from 
a  recess  in  the  rock,  a  large  dumb  waiter 
which  moved  on  casters,  and  on  which 
was  placed  cold  meat,  bread,  fruit,  and 
wine;    together     with     glasses,     plates, 
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knives  and  forks,  anJ  whatever  else 
was  necessary  for  an  entertainment  like 
this. 

"  You  now  see,  my  Rosalie,"  said  the 
stranger,  "  the  abode  in  which  I  have 
lived,  and  the  fare  to  which  1  have  been 
accustomed,  for  fifteen  years.  Could  I 
have  known  that  a  cordial  like  this  was 
reserved  for  me,  how  light  would  have 
been  my  captivity.^^ 

He  filled  two  glasses  of  wine,  and 
said —  '  To  the  health  of  my  beloved 
child.' 

"  Oh,"  exclaimed  Rosalie,  while  a 
smile  of  joy  played  about  her  mouth,  and 
a  tear  of  tender  sorrow  glistened  in  her 
eye,  "  in  this  attitude  only  can  I  thank 
and  pray  foi  blessings  on  m^  father:"  and 
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she  threw   herself  on   her  knees  at  his 
feet. 

After  he  had  made  her  partake  of 
some  refreshment,  he  asked  her  if  she 
was  -dhU-'  to  enter  upon  the  history  of  her 
life,  declaring  that  sleep  could  not  take 
possession  of  his  senses,  until  she  had 
afforded  him  this  grarification.  Delight- 
ed to  receive  a  first  command  from  a 
parent,  she  instantly  began  her  narrrajon. 
The  maternal  cares  of  the  Abbe?s,  and 
the  affecr-Mn  of  Sister  Magdalena  and 
Father  Sebastiano,  drew  tears  of  gratitude 
from  his  eyes:  but  when  she  spoke  of 
Olivia,  and  her  introduction  ^nto  the  fa- 
mily of  the  Marchese  di  Barrazzi,  he  rose 
in  great  agitation.  Rosalie  paused ;  but 
he  reseated  himself  and  heard  the  re- 
mainder of  her  story,  with  the  greatest  at- 
tention.    An  involuntary  start,  a   deep 
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sigh,  or  an  affectionate  acknowledg- 
ment to  those  who  had  distinguished  his 
daughter  with  kindness,  indeed  some 
times  escaped  him;  but  he  foroore  to  in- 
terrupt her.  VV^hr^n  she  had  d(jne  speak- 
ing, he  folded  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
said — 

"  I  am,  I  may  be  proud  of  my  child. 
She  has  borne  adversity  with  magnani- 
mity, and  .raised  herself  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  the  midst  of  misfortunes:  the 
best  proof  that  her  understanding  is  ex- 
alted and  her  qualities  estimable.  But  I 
will  make  no  farther  comments  upon 
what  you  have  told  me  to-night,  my  love; 
for  it  is  late,  ?.nd  j^ou  require  rest." 

Rising,  as  ho  finished  speaking,  he 
drew  aside  a  curtain  which  iillc;!  up  the 
space  between  the  two  pillars,  and  dis- 
covered a  neat  bed. 
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"  This/'  said  he,  "  ray  Rosahe  must 
occupy;  while  the  sofa  shall  be  my  couch. 
Sleep  in  peace,  my  child,  for  my  doors 
are    barricaded,    and    no   evil    can   assail 


Then  kissing  her  cheek,  he  left  her 
to  her  repose. 

The  sudden  accession  of  happiness 
which  Rosalie  had  experienced  drove 
sleep  more  effectually  from  her  eyes  than 
any  of  the  miseries  which  she  had  yet 
endured;  and  she  passed  the  night  in 
forming  those  sweet  and  flattering  expec- 
tations, with  which  hope  is  ever  rt  ady  to 
to  inspire  the  youthful  bosom.  She  an- 
ticipated the  joy  of  her  fi'i^nds;  and  iier 
grateful  heart  swelled  vMth  proud  dehght, 
at  the  idea  of  repaying  their  kinriness. 
The  situation  of  her  father  obtruded  itself, 
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but  could  not  restrain  her  new  found 
happiness.  If  he  was  a  voluntary  recluse, 
(which,  from  the  style  of  his  abode,  she 
was  tempted  to  imagine,)  it  was  evident 
lie  had  believed  her  dead;  and  the  warm 
affection  he  had  betrayed  for  her,  would 
induce  him  to  return  to  the  world,  as  her 
parent  and  protector.  No  doubt  some 
grievous  misfortunes  impelled  him  to 
such  a  choice.  She  was  to  learn  them  in 
the  morning;  and,  of  whatever  nature 
they  were,  she  fondly  hoped  that  her 
tender  cares  would  remove  them.  A 
thoj^sand  times  she  congratulated  heself, 
that  reason  had  subdued  her  terrors; 
since,  had  she  exchanged  her  aparment, 
she  never  could  have  met  her  father:  and 
offered  up  her  grateful  oraisons  for  having 
at  length  been  united  to  him.  Some 
gentle  footsteps  at  len^th  announced  to 
her  that  it  was  time  to  rise.     She  found 

VOL.   IV.  H 
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breakfast  prepared,  and  her  flither  trans- 
ported Uj  embrace  her.  Durinu:  the 
repast,  his  eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with 
the  fondest  expression  of  delight,  alihough 
tears  rose  to  therii,  as  lie  observed  the 
striking  resemblance  she  bore  to  her  un- 
happy mother. 

After  breakfast  was  finished,  he 
said — • 

"  I  will  i]ot  delay  the  communication 
of  my  eventful  life,  because  I  know  the 
susceptible  bosom  of  my  Rosalie  must 
anxiously  wish  to  learn  those  misfortunes 
which  have  estranged  her  father  from 
her,  and  reduced  hun  to  the  necessity  of 
seeking  an  asylum  for  her  amongst 
strangers. — 

"  In  me  you  behold   the  Duke  of 
Montaiabretti,  whom  report  has  so  long 
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consigned  to  his  grave.  My  mother  died 
whilst  I  was  an  infant;  and  my  father 
was  tempted  by  the  intrigues  of  a  design- 
ing woman  to  marry  again.  This  gave  to 
me  a  brother;  for,  until  then,  I  was  an 
only  child.  Our  educations  were  precisely 
the  same;  but  Ricardo  unfortunately  in- 
herited the  disposition  of  his  mother,  who 
possessed  only  low  groveling  sentiments, 
and  that  sort  of  art,  so  detestable,  which 
is  generally  termed  cunning.  His  learn- 
ing was  neglected  ;  and  he  chose  for  his 
a? -ociates  those  only  who  were  capable 
of  ■  jld  and  wicked  projects.  As  he  grew 
older,  the  most  depraved  habits  succeed- 
ed bis  boyish  foi'ies;  and  his  conduct 
gave  such  oft'ence  to  mv. father,  the  Duke, 
that  he  banished  him  from  his  presence. 
Hh  mother,  whose  fond  indulgencies 
incieasrd  his  evil  propensities,  dr:w 
largely  hom  the  purse  of  my  father,  to 
support  his  exttavaganco.  Death  about 
H  2 
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this  time,  deprived  me  of  my  inestimable 
parent.  I  was  then  turned  nineteen,  and 
Ricardo  was  but  two  years  younger.  The 
Duke,  certain  that  he  would  squander 
away  his  patrimony,  left  him  only  a  mode- 
rate annuity;  and  the  Duchess  inherited 
oftly  the  jointer  which  had  been  settled 
upon  her  at  her  marriage.  The  flattering 
confidence  my  father  had  in  my  prin- 
ciples, induced  him  to  make  a  reservation 
in  his  will,  which  intitied  Ricardo  to  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  whenever  I 
thought  him  sufficiently  reclaimed  to  be 
entrusted  with  it.  Whether  this  circum- 
stance added  to  the  envy  the  Duchess 
bore  me,  or  whether  it  was  that  the  death 
of  the  Duke  rendered  concealment  un- 
necessary, I  know  not;  but  she  scrupled 
not  to  avow  her  hatred  of  me. 

"  To  chase  from  my  mind  that  me- 
lancholy which  the  loss  of  my  excellent 
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father  had  impressed  upon  it,  1  travelled 
until  I  became  of  age;  and  visited  most 
of  the  foreign  courts.  Ricardo  made  fre- 
quent applications  to  me  for  large  sums 
of  money,  which  I  always  directed  my 
steward  to  remit  him. 

*'  When  I  returned  to  take  possession 
of  this  castle,  and  the  rest  of  my  heredi- 
tary estates,  1  found  Ricardo  waiting  to 
receive  me,  accompanied  by  the  S^jj^nor 
Veraspi,  whom  he  presented  to  me  as  a 
most  excellent  young  man,  and  his  dear- 
est friend.  I  had  constantly  received  the 
most  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  con- 
duct, but  it  now  suited  his  purpose  to  as- 
sume the  appearance  of  reformation;  and 
Veraspi  assured  me  it  was  sincere, 

"  At  this  time  the  Duchess  wrote 
to  me,  to  request  that  the  money  should 
be  paid  to  Ricardo,  which  was  bequeath- 
H  3 
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ed  to  him  in  my  father's  will;  saying, 
that  she  was  the  best  judge  of  the  con- 
duct of  her  chiid,  as  well  as  the  most 
proper-  one;  and  that  he  was  become 
every  thing  she  could  wish:  haughtily 
adding,  that  such  an  unnatural  reserva- 
tion, miofht  be  easilv  overcome  in  a  court 
of  law,  if  it  was  not  immediately  relin- 
quished by  me. 

''  It  had  ever  been  my  decided  in- 
tention to  pay  this  money  to  Ricardo  the 
day  he  came  of  age :  for  although  1  was 
so  entirely  devoted  to  the  memory  of  my 
father,  that  I  would  religiously  have  ad- 
hered to  whatever  he  had  willed,  had  it 
been  to  my  own  disadvantage,  1  could 
not  endure  to  have  the  idea  of  prejudice 
annexed  to  his  character,  or  selfishness  to 
mine.  I  declared  my  design  to  the  Du- 
chess and  Ricardo,  who  soon  after  left 
me ;   and  by   gaming,  and  other  exces- 
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ses,  dissipated  this  noble  bequest,  before 
he  actual ly  ciune  into  the  poiscs.s.on 
of  it. 

**  After  this  [  uiade  a  visit  to  Rome, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  your  mother, 
the  Lidy  Rosalie  Montague,  wiio  resided 
there  with  an  aunt.  It  is  impossible  for 
descrincion  to  do  justice  to  her  beauty; 
neither  can  i  find  words  sufficiently  en- 
ergetic to  express  the  rare  (udow- 
ments  of  her  miiid.  1  became  the  most 
passionate  of  her  adorers,  and  had  the  su- 
preme felicity  of  finding  myself  the  most 
favoured  one.  A  diiference  in  religion, 
was  the  only  obstacle  1  had  to  dread; 
and  1  proposed  that  the  girls,  if  Ave  were 
blessed  with  any,  should  be  brought  up 
in  the  way  she  chose.  But,  with  the  frank 
liberality  of  a  noble  heart,  she  said  — 

'  My  education    and  my   faidi  will 
u  4 
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not  allow  of  some  of  the  tenets,  which, 
from  the  very  same  motives,  you  believe; 
but  the  Almighty  can  look  into  the  heart, 
and  an  upright  one  will  not  be  rejected 
by  him.  To  disunite  children  in  their 
religious  worship,  is  early  to  sow  the 
seeds  of  dislike  and  dissention  in  their 
minds.  1  have,  besides,  always  thought  a 
National  religion  most  eligible  for  those 
who  are  protected  by  its  laws,  and  who 
enjoy  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from 
its  society.  No  such  agreement  shall 
forma  part  of  the  compact  between  us; 
and  I  will  take  care  tiiat  my  own  private 
devotions  may  not  spread  an  influence 
over  those  of  others/ 

"  Judge,  my  Rosalie,  from  these  ex- 
alted sentimentfj,  how  undeserving  your 
excellent  mother  was  of  the  accusations 
which  were  afterwards  brought  against 
her. 
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^^  Soon  after  my  marriage,  Ricardo 
again  made  application  to  me  for  assist- 
ance. To  relieve  the  necessities  of  a 
spendthrift  and  a  gambler,  was  repug- 
nant to  my  judgement,  as  well  as  my 
feelings;  but  I  sent  him  the  money^ 
although  accompanied  by  stronger  re* 
monstrances  than  I  had  yet  used. 

"  About  this  time  we  had  retired  to 
this  castle  ;  and  my  adored  wife  was  pre- 
paring for  an  event,  which  could  alone 
add  to  my  felicity.  You,  my  Rosalie, 
first  then  saw  light,  and  in  those  very 
apartments  you  have  lately  inhabited, 

"  Ricardo,  and  his  friend,  soon  after 
broke  in  upon  our  domestic  bliss.  Ta 
the  latter,  1  had  taken  an  unconquer- 
able aversion  ;  for  I  read  in  his  character 
a  malignant,  cruel,  and  ferocious  mind- 
n  5 
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It  is  true,  he  assumed  an  exterior  widely 
different  from  all  this;  but  his  art  and 
hypocrisy  rendered  him  more  detestable 
to  me. 

"  The  conduct  of  Ricardo  now  be- 
came insupportable.  Although  himself 
divested  of  every  moral  and  religious 
principle,  he  insulted  my  wife  on  the 
score  of  her  religion.  She  bore  it  patient- 
ly ;  but  I  was  indignant.  Yeraspi  now, 
for  the  first  time,  threw  off  the  mask. 
He  defended  Ricardo;  and  as  he  had  been 
intended  by  his  family,  who  are  of  an 
order  of  nobilit}^  for  a  religieux,  he  at- 
tacked the  Duchess,  with  arguments  for 
her  conversion.  This  scene,  so  unplea- 
sant, 1  finally  put  a  stop  to,  by  request- 
ing their  departure  from  the  Castle  of 
Monfalabretti.  My  beloved  wife  was 
rendered  extremely  unhappy  by  this  cir- 
cumstance; not  on  her  own  account,  but 
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mine.  She  now  avowed  her  opinion  of 
Ricardo;  and  trembled,  whilst  she  told 
me,  she  believed  him  capable  of  any 
wicked  act  ;  and  that  the  offence  I  had 
given  him  would  probably  endanger  my 
safety.  I  smiled  at  her  apprehensions, 
and  endeavoured  to  remove  the  strong 
terrors  which  had  taken  possession  of  her 
mind.  My  security  was,  in  appearance,, 
justified;  for  more  than  twelve  months 
passed  away,  without  any  farther  annoy- 
ance from  Ricardo,  Ah,  halcyon  days! 
the  felicity  which  marked  your  progress, 
was  too  exquisite  for  mortality! 

"  In  the  ricli  resources  of  her  own 
acquirements,  and  in  watching  the  im- 
provement of  your  infant  graces,  the 
Duchess  passed  those  hours  in  which  I 
was  compelled  to  leave  her;  hut  our 
separation  was  seldom  of  long  contina* 
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ance,  for  *  blessing  and  blest,'  we  lived 
for  each  other. 

"  A  favourite  servant,  who  had  been 
with  me  ever  since  the  death  of  my  father, 
at  this  time  became  extremely  ill.  His 
disorder  seemed  to  arise  more  from  dejec- 
tion of  spirits  than  any  real  malady  ;  and 
he  would  not  be  dissuaded  from  his  cus- 
tomary attendance  upon  me.  As  I  valued 
him  much,  I  insisted  upon  his  procuring 
medical  advice;  and  besought  him  to  say, 
if  there  was  any  thing  in  my  power, 
which  could  tend  to  restore  his  health,  or 
promote  his  happiness.  At  these  times^ 
he  would  appear  extremely  agitated,  and 
generally  retired  without  making  any 
reply. 

"  One  day,  as  we  sat  taking  our 
coffee  in  the  colonnade,  and  you,  our  little 
darhng,  were  placed  on  a  cushion  at  our 
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feet,  the  Duchess  perceived  that  the  hand 
of  Jaques  shook,  as  he  presented  the  sal- 
ver to  me." — 

'  Look,  my  love,'  "  said  she,"  '  how 
ill  poor  Jaques  is.  Indeed,  indeed,'  "  con- 
tinued she,''  '  you  must  give  up  your 
attendance,  and  take  care  of  yourself. 
We  value  you  too  highly,  not  to  feel 
the  greatest  concern  at  your  indisposition; 
and  something  must  he  done  to  recover 
your  health.  Suppose  you  were  to  make 
an  excursion  of  some  weeks?  I  am  sure 
the  Duke  will  permit  you  to  take  one  of 
the  little  carriages,  and  to  choose  any 
one  of  the  servants  you  like  best  to  take 
care  of  and  nurse  you  :  and  I,'  "  added 
she,  with  a  look  of  the  sweetest  pity," 
*  will  defray  your  expences.' 

"  The  countenance  of  Jaques  under- 
went a  change  almost  amounting  to  dis- 
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tortion ;    but   tears,   in   a  fbw  moments, 
came  io  his   relief,  and  throwing  himself 

at  hei  feet,  ho  said" — 

'  Oh,  my  Lady  Duchess,  you  know 
not  the  villiin  you  interest  yourself 
about!  But  1  will  confess  all  :  it  is  the 
only  thing  I  c^an  do,  to  save  my  body  and 
soiil  too;  for,  Lord  help  me,  1  am  on  the 
brijik  of  |3erdition,  aud  about  to  betray 
the  best  master  in  the  world.' 

"  As  I  attributed  this  languas^e  to 
the  effect  of  his  malidy,  which,  I  now 
began  to  suspect  bordered  on  derange- 
ment, I  strove  to  raise  him,  and  spoke  in 
the  kindest  accents;  but  the  Duchess 
had  taken  alarm  at  his  words ;  and  more 
justly  ascribing  his  conduct  to  the  com- 
punctions)  of  conscience,  besought  him  to 
make  a  full  avow^al  of  the  deed  he  was 
about  to  undertake,  and  which  she  per- 
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ceived   had    pressed   so    heavily  on   his 
mind.     Struck  with  a  sudden  conviction 
of  the  fatal    truth   of  this  suspicion,     I 
seconded  her;  and  endeavoured,  b^'  every 
promise   of  forgiveness    and    reward,    to 
prevail  upon  him  to  make  the  confession. 
During  this  time,  he  lay  prostrate  on  the 
floor,  at  the  feet  of  the  Duchess,  and  con- 
cealed his  face  from  our  view.    Restored^ 
however,  at  length,  to  speech  and  hope, 
from  the  promises  we  had  given  him,  he 
related  a  tale  which  chilled  me  with  hor- 
ror, and  almost  deprived  my  beloved  of 
life.    This  long  tried  and  affectionate  ser- 
vant,  seduced   by   the  deep  artifices  of 
Veraspi,  and   a   deed  of  security  which 
Ricardo  had  given  to  a  very  considerable 
amount,   had   leagued  himself  in  a  plot 
with  them  for  our  destruction. 

"  From  the  time  of  their  departure 
from  the  castle,  he  had  corresponded  with 
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them,  and  had  informed  them  of  every 
transaction  which  h  id  taken  place  within 
it:  ypraspi,  for  the  greater  security,  hav- 
ing taiij;ht  him  to  write  in  characters  of 
his  own  invention.  Their  whole  plan 
had  not  been  communicated  to  him  until 
Jately;  nor  did  he  before  exactly  know 
what  would  be  required  from  him.  In 
the  last  dispatches,  he  was  informed  that 
Veraspi  had  entered  a  monastery,  where 
he  had  learnt  how  to  carry  on  a  secret 
accusation  against  me  for  heresy;  and 
that  the  part  assigned  to  him  was  to 
become  a  witness  against  me ;  for  which 
purpose,  he  was  to  be  furnished  with  pre- 
tended conversations  between  me  and 
the  Duchess,  in  which  we  had  ridiculed 
the  holy  functions  of  the  church,  and  the 
Pope  as  its  head  ;  and  she  was  to  be  ac- 
cused of  having  thus  converted  me  to  in- 
fidelity. In  two  days  we  were  to  be 
seized  by  a  party,  w  ith  Veraspi  at  their 
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head,  who  had  obtained  a  mandate  from 
the  Inquisition  for  that  purpose;  and 
when  we  were  within  one  day's  journey 
of  Rome,  we  were  to  be  met  by  the 
officers  of  the  Holy  Tribunal,  and  to  be 
conveyed  to  different  dungeons. 

"  From  the  moment  Jaques  had  re- 
ceived this  letter  he  became  a  prey  to 
all  that  restless  horror,  '  which  comes  be- 
tween the  plotting  and  the  acting  of  a 
fearful  thing/  Tortured  with  the  most 
painful  remorse,  yet  not  daring  to  recede, 
he  found  it  easier  to  pursue  guilt,  than 
encounter  shame.  But,  '  where  there  is 
shame,  there  is  still  virtue.'  And  thus, 
the  conflict  in  his  mind  became  every 
day  more  intolerable;  and  he,  at  length, 
yielded  to  the  '  still  small  voice  of  con- 


science.' 


*'  It  is  impossible  to  describe  his  anx- 
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iety  to  make  all  the  reparation  in  his 
power;  and  he  besought  us  to  fly  in- 
stantly. My  nniiid  was  thrown  into  a 
state  of  tumult  which  scarcely  left  me  one 
discriminating  idea.  My  adored  wife 
first  recovered  recollection  enough  to  uroe 
our  immediate  departure.  I  repiie^d  that 
flight  was  incompatible  with  my  charac- 
ter, my  innocence,  and  my  rank ;  but 
that  I  would  seek  a  place  of  safety  for  her 
and  our  child,  and  then  return  and  face 
my  accusers.  She  prudently  saw  that 
was  iot  a  time  to  oppose  my  determina- 
tion ;  and,  after  assuring  Jaques  of  her 
forgive nes!«5,  desired  him  to  inform  us 
what  he  knew  farther  of  our  danger,  and 
how  he  conceived  it  most  possible  to  es- 
cape it.  Overjoyed  at  her  goodness  and 
condescension,  he  again  fell  at  our  feet; 
and,  urging  us  to  immediate  flight,  be- 
sought permission  to  accompany  us.  The 
danger  he  would  have  been  exposed  to 
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had  he  remained  behind,  was  sufficient  to 
induce  us  to  comply  ;  but,  added  to  this, 
we  judged  hiai  now  the  only  person  with 
whom  we  could  concert  measures  for 
our  departure.  He  then  informed  .us, 
that  Ricardo  imagined  he  should  be  se- 
cure in  the  possession  of  the  family 
honours  and  estates,  if  1  was  once  safely 
lodged  in  tr«e  Inquisition;  and  diat  it 
was  intended  to  place  our  infant  under 
the  care  of  the  Dowager  Montalabretti, 
who  Veraspi  had  told  him  would  take 
effectual  care  to  prevent  her  ever  possess- 
ing any  of  the  property  of  her  father. 
Here  my  poor  Rosalie  pressed  you  more 
closely  to  her  bosom,  and  besought  me 
with  tears  not  to  lose  a  moment  in  pre- 
paring for  our  flight. 

"  To  accomplish  the  first  stage  of 
our  journey,  without  exciting  the  sus- 
picion of  our   household,  was   the    first 
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thin<T  to  he  considered.  Jaques  under- 
tof»k  'he  arraoenient.  He  reported  that  I 
hati  .p.-eived  oispatcluis  which  informed 
me  (bat  a  relation  lay  ill  at  a  village  on 
the  hanks  o:  the  Po,  m  his  way  to  Venice. 
That  the  night  being  so  fine,  I  should 
set  off  immediatelv,  with  onlv  himself 
and  a  groo.n  to  attend  us,  as  the  place 
was  too  inconsideiable  to  admit  of  our 
taking  our  usual  suit  of  servants.  Under 
the  idea,  as  he  said,  that  we  might  want 
provisions  in  so  poor  a  place,  he  stored 
the  seats  of  a  light  carriage  with  whatever 
he  judged  necessary;  saying,  among  the 
domestics,  that  we  should  be  back  in  a 
dav  or  two.  He  then  selected  a  pair  of 
horses,  the  best  able  to  draw  us  with  ex- 
pedition ;  and,  in  half  an  hour  informed 
us  every  thing  was  ready  for  our  depar- 
ture. Your  unhappy  mother  directed 
one  of  her  women  to  make  up  a  parcel 
with  changes  of  apparel  for  herself  and 
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her  child  ;  whilst  I  secured  about  my 
own  person  her  jewels,  and  what  money 
I  found  in  my  escritoir.  You  were 
asleep  when  the  nurse  placed  you  in  my 
arms,  and  the  impatience  of  my  beloved 
wife  to  be  gone,  urged  her  tottering  foot- 
steps, as  she  clung  to  me  for  support. 
We  were  soon  beyond  the  precincts  of  the 
castle;  and.  by  my  direction,  the  groom 
was  afterwards  dismissed  under  the  pre- 
tence that  he  would  be  an  incumbrance. 
We  now  stopped  to  debate  which  road  to 
take.  The  Duchess  earnestly  begged  of 
me  to  make  for  some  sea-pori,  from 
whence  we  could  embark  for  Et.-iaad; 
and  her  wishe^^,  at  this  m.-ment,  were  a 
law  to  me.  Genoa  appeared  to  me  the 
most  ehgible  pla^e ;  and  we  accordingly 
directed  our  course  to  a  pass  in  the  ^- p- 
pennines  which  led  towards  it.  We 
jourr:' <1  for  two  clays  wit  (tout  any  other 
apprehensions  than  those  i  sustained  for 
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my  adored  wife,  who  looked  ill,  although 
she  would  not  acknowledge  it.     On  the 
third   day,   her  pulse   throbbed    violent- 
ly, and    a    deep    hectic  ilnh    took    pos- 
session of  her  cheeks.     My  wretchedness 
was  MOW  complete,  and  I  determined  at 
all  events  »o  rest  for  the  day.    The  house 
we  stopped   at  had   the  appearance  of  a 
ruined   f(;rt;  and   the  rooms   ^v^re  cold, 
gloomy,  and  ill  furnished.     Here,  how- 
ever,  T  was  obhVed   to  convey  my  dv'nf^ 
wife  to  bed.  The  fever  soon  rendered  her 
delirious. — She  raved  on  my  danger — on 
the   horrors  of  the   Inquisition,  and  the 
murd*;j  nf  her  child.     Lf '  uie  diiv.v  a  veil 
over  this   scene.     Even    now  my   brain 
seems  fired  at  the  recollection. — T  closed 
her  ^vr-^ :  '^uid  nothing  at  lached  me  to  life 
bui  you.'* 

Here  the  Duke  paused,  overpowered 
by  his   own  ieelings  and    the   tears  and 
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deep  sobs  of  Ilosalie.  He  struggled,  how- 
ever,  for  coaiposure,  and  resumed  his 
narrative. 

"  I  will  not  agonize  the  feelings  of 
my  child,  by  describing  what  i  suifered. 
Without  friend,  comforter,  or  advisrr,  I 
had  only  the  dictates  of  my  own  disor- 
dered reason  to  direct  \uc  how  to  act  in 
this  cruel  crisis.  To  lodu,e  you,  my  only 
remaining  treasure,  in  a  place  of  safety,  was 
my  first  objecl: :  after  wiiich  i  resolved 
to  return  to  my  castle,  acquaint  myself 
with  the  conduct  of  my  accusers,  and 
appeal  to  the  Inquisition  for  the  con- 
firmation of  my  innocence,  and  the  re- 
storation of  my  rights. 

''  I  employed  Jaques,  who  by  his 
behaviour  through  the  whole  of  this 
dreaf'fid  scene,  had  established  himself 
completely  in  my  good  opinion,  to    in- 
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quire  what  religious  houses  were  near : 
and  the  character  of  the  Superior  of  the 
Monastery  of  Si.  Agnese^  was  so  higly 
and  reverently  spoken  of,  that  1  deter* 
mined  to  leave  you  under  her  charge. 
At  the  last  obsequies  of  my  adored  wife, 
you,  my  Rosalie,  myself,  and  Jaques, 
were  the  only  mourners.  I  allowed  no 
catholic  priest  to  officiate,  but  read  the 
solemn  service  from  the  English  Liturgy. 
You  wept,  because  you  saw  me  shed 
tears ;  and  deep  beneath  the  soil,  at  the 
feet  of  two  tail  pine  trees,  without  name 
or  memorial,  were  deposited  the  remains 
of  your  adored  mother." 

The  Duke  again  paused;  and  the 
tears  of  Rosalie  flowed  afresh.  The 
house  he  bad  described  appeared  to  her 
the  one  she  had  stopped  at,  both  with 
Olivia  and  Margaurita.  Alas  !  how  little 
did  she  imagine  that  in  such  a  place  her 
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mother  had  drawn  her  last  breath,  or  that 
her  eyes  had  there,  for  the  last  time,  been 
fixed  upon  her. 

"  On  our  first  arrival  at  this  place,^* 
continued  the  Duke,  "  I  had  ordered 
Jaques  to  report  us  Enghsh  travellers ; 
and  as  the  Duchess  and  I  spoke  no  other 
language  to  each  other,  they  readily  cre- 
dited we  were  so.  The  funeral,  therefore, 
excited  no  surprize,  as  they  believed  it  to 
be  conformable  to  the  religion  of  our 
countrv.  The  moment  this  last  sad  rite 
had  been  performed,  I  conveyed  you  to 
the  monastery  of  St,  Agnese,  Jaques 
remained  in  t!ie  wood,  whilst  I  carried 
you  to  the  portal.  At  the  moment  of 
parting  froiii  you,  all  the  horrors  of  my 
situation  rusned  forcibly  upon  me;  and, 
in  a  state  of  distraction,  I  hastily 
passt  d  by  the  porteress,  and  gained  the 
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interior  of  the  convent.  The  Abbess  ac- 
cepted my  trust :  more  than  this,  I  re- 
member not ;  for  when  I  tore  myself 
from  my  child,  1  was  dead  to  every  other 
feeling.  I  had  considered,  that  if  I 
perished  within  the  dungeons  of  the  In- 
quisition, you  would  have  no  natural 
claims  for  protection,  except  on  Ricardo, 
or  his  mother;  to  keep  you  concealed 
from  them  would  be  the  only  means  of 
preserving  your  life.  The  jewels  I  de- 
posited with  the  Lady  Abbess,  I  knew, 
would  ensure  you  an  independence,  with 
which  you  might  be  happy;  and  better 
did  it  appear  to  me,  that  you  shoidd 
forego  your  wealth  and  title,  than  be  ex- 
posed to  the  evils  the  knowledge  of  them 
might  have  brought  upon  you. 

"  After  quitting  the  convent,  I  had 
scarcely  strength  to  reach  Jaques,  who 
placed  me  in    the  carriage,  and,  by  ad- 
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ministering  a  cordial  he  had  provided, 
enabled  me  to  pursue  my  journey.  We 
travelled  slowly,  and  this  poor  creature 
sustained  me  by  his  cares  and  affection. 

"  At  length  we  reached  the  Castle  of 
Montalahrettu  The  entrance  was  closed, 
and  we  made  ourselves  heard  with  diffi- 
culty ;  but  instead  of  the  train  of  servants 
I  expected  to  have  summoned,  three  or 
four  ill-looking  men  rushed  out ;  and,  as 
we  were  proceeding  into  the  inner 
court,  after  whispering  a  moment  to- 
gether, they  stopped  the  horses,  and  seiz- 
ing Jaques,  dragged  him  to  the  earth. 
Poor  fellow  !  he  called  out," — 

*  We  are  betrayed,  my  Lord  Duke. 
Defend  yourself;  and  may  Heaven  pre- 
serve you.^ 
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"  Feeble  as  I  was,  I  grasped  the 
sword  which  lay  beside  me  in  the  car- 
riage, and,  jumping  out,  placed  myself  in 
a  posture  of  defence ;  but  I  was  soon 
beat  down,  my  sword  wrenched  out  of 
my  hand,  and  the  last  thing  I  remember 
to  have  seen,  was  Veraspi,  with  an  uplift- 
ed arm,  aiming  a  furious  thrust  at  my 
bosom  with  his  poniard. 

"  How  long  1  lay  bleeding  on  the 
earth  I  know  not.  I  opened  my  eyes  in 
excruciating  pain,  and  found  myself 
dragged  forcibly  along  the  pavement.  An 
exclamation  whi  ih  escaped  me,  made 
the  man  desist  who  was  thus  employed. 
He  turned  round  and  surveyed  me.  Be- 
lieving it  to  be  Veraspi,  1  exerted  all  the 
strength  I  could,  and  said,  '  expect  full 
vengeance  for  thy  crimes.'  and  then 
closed  my  eyes  in  expectation  of  the  final 
stroke.    Instead  of  this,  I  was  raised  from 
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the  ground,  and  a  voice,  which  I  knew 
not,  said — '  1  will  save  your  life,  if  1  can,' 
1  WR^  conveyed  in  the  arms  of  this  man 
to  an  apartment  within  the  castle,  and 
laid  on  a  bed.  The  motion  madt:  my 
wounds  bled  afresh,  and  1  again  tainted. 
Of  the  means  which  were  used  to  save 
my  life,  I  am  ignorant.  I  suppose  a  fever 
ensued;  for.  when  I  recovered,!  found 
mvself  in  this  cavern,  stretched  on  a  bed, 
and  too  weak  to  rise.  In  the  person  who 
approached  me,  I  recognized  the  stranger; 
I  attempted  to  thank  him,  but  the  words 
died  upon  my  lips.  He  continually 
brought  me  nourishing  food,  and  dressed 
my  wounds;  but  he  seldom  spoke,  and 
enjoined  me  to  silence.  When  I  recovered 
sufficient  strength  to  leave  my  bed,  and 
had  convinced  myself  that  I  inhabited  a 
prison,  despondency  took  possession  of 
my  soul,  and  I  said  to  my  jailer,  for  such 
I  3 
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1  conceived  him  to  be, — You  have  prac- 
tised a  refinement  in  cruelty,  and  have 
preserved  my  life  only  to  prolong  my 
misery." 

*  Duke,'  "  replied  he,"  '  I  have  hu- 
manity in  my  nature;  but  poverty  and 
bad  examples  connected  me  with  Lord 
Ricardo  and  fhe  Signor  Veraspi.  I  have 
once  committed  murder ;  but  the  guilt 
has  hung  heavy  on  my  mind,  and  I  have 
resolved  to  make  every  reparation  in  my 
power,  for  the  saving  of  my  soul.  It  is 
true  1  have  preserved  your  life;  but  you 
can  hold  it  only  on  the  conditions  which 
I  shall  offer  to  you.' 

*'  I  besought  him  to  inform  me  what 
they  were;  and  to  acquaint  me  with  the 
transactions  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
castle  during  my  absence.  He  told  me, 
that  he  was  one  of  the  party  of  Yeraspi, 
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who  arrived  to  put  in  execution  a  man- 
date froiu  tlie  Holy  Office.  That,  my 
household  was  dismissed,  and  parties  sent 
in  pursuit  of  me.  That  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  care  of  the  castle  ;  and  on  the 
very  day  in  which  1  arrived,  V^eraspi  had 
returned  from  a  fruitless  search  after  me. 
My  entrance,  he  said,  had  astonished 
them ;  but  Veraspi  gave  the  signal  for 
attack,  and  with  his  own  hand  gave  the 
stroke  which  they  all  believed  to  be  my 
death  blow.  The  joy  of  the  party  was  so 
great,  at  having  dispatched  me  with  so 
much  secrecy,  that  they  only  staid  to 
partake  of  some  refreshment,  and  then 
dispersed  to  avoid  suspicion,  Veraspi  him- 
self undertaking  to  be  the  messenger  of 
the  event  to  Ricardo,  who,  he  said,  would 
report  that  guilt  had  made  me  fly  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  that  he  would  immediately  in- 
herit my  vast  possession." 
I  4 
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'  When  he  departed,*  **  continued 
the  man/^  *  you  still  remained  upon  the 
pavement,  to  all  appearance  dead ; 
and  he  directed  me  to  bury  you  deep  in 
one  of  the  vaults  of  the  cas    :;.' 

"It  was  for  this  purpose  you  were, 
no  doubt,  dragging  me,  when  the  anguish 
of  my  wounds  recalled  my  dormant 
senses/^ 

*  It  was,  my  Lord  Duke;  and  with 
amazement  I  heard  you  groan  ;  but  I 
thought  that  the  saints,  to  whom  1  am 
continually  praying  for  forgiveness  of  my 
sins,  were  putting  my  penitence  to  the 
test,  and  if  1  preserved  your  life  I  should 
make  some  atonement  for  the  foul  mur- 
der which  haunts  my  conscience.  1  have 
so  far  wrought  your  cure ;  and  Lord 
Ricardo,  who  now  enjoys  your  fortune, 
has  given  up  the  castle  to  my  care,  with  a 
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handsome  salary,  never  intending  to  live 
here/ 

"  He  then  asked  me  if  I  would  con- 
sent to  live  in  this  cavern,  and  give  him 
a  solemn  oath,  which  he  would  admi- 
nister, that  I  would  never  attempt  to 
escape  from  it,  during  his  life,  or  without 
his  consent.  1  paused  in  accepting  this 
dreadful  alternative,  and  told  him  that 
death  would  be  preferable  to  such  a 
living  tomb.  He  then  said  that  my  apart- 
ment should  be  fitted  up  in  as  comfort- 
able a  way  as  he  had  the  means  of  doing 
it;  that  he  would  attend  upon  me  with 
the  respect  befitting  my  rank,  and  that 
whenever  Ricardo  and  Veraspi  died,  I 
should  have  my  release.  If  I  rejected 
these  terms,  he  must,  he  said,  acquaint 
them  that  I  was  still  living;  as  he  was 
bound  by  such  tremendous  oaths,  as 
he  durst  not  break.  I  strove,  by  c  ery 
1  5 
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argument  in  my  power,  to  work  still  far- 
ther on  his  feelings,  and  made  him  the 
most  liberal  offers  of  protection  and  re- 
ward, if  he  would  suffer  me  to  escape : 
but  he  reminded  me  that  the  perform- 
ance of  neither  was  within  my  power, 
as  I  should  be  pursued  to  the  Inquisition, 
the  moment  I  was  discoverd,  and  he 
remain  exposed  to  the  vengeance  of  Ri- 
cardo  and  Veraspi.  In  short,  mercy  was 
his  plan,  so  far  as  he  could  shew  it,  with- 
out endangering  himself.  I  could  not 
deny  the  fatal  truths  he  had  uttered,  or 
expect  him  to  risk  his  own  life  on  one  so 
insecure  as  mine.  I  hesitated  not  to  say 
that  his  scruples  were  well  founded,  and 
his  conduct  meritorious;  and,  pleased 
with  this  condescension,  he  said  he  would 
leave  me  to  reflect  fartlier  on  what  he 
had  proposed. 

"  I  was  now  sensible  of  the  error  I 
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had  committed,  in  returning  to  my  own- 
castle.  I  ought  rather  to  have  flown 
privately  to  Rome,  to  some  of  my  friends 
who  were  capable  of  advising  me,  and 
supporting  me  by  their  interest.  But  my 
judgement  was  enfeebled  by  grief  and 
illness,  and  I  had  yielded  to  those  sug* 
gestions  alone  on  which  innocence  is  apt 
to  rest.  To  look  forward  to  years  of  con- 
finement, in  such  a  place  as  this,  almost 
shook  reason  from  her  seat :  but:  there 
was  one  tie  which  bound  me  to  the 
world.  It  was  my  duty  to  cherish  exist- 
ence, whilst  it  was  of  consequence  to  my 
Rosalie.  I  had  left  her  without  connex- 
ions— without  even  a  name!  If  life  was 
spared  me,  I  might  still  be  her  protector. 
This  idea  cheered  my  spirits  and  confirm- 
ed my  resolution.  On  my  knees  I  took, 
the  solemn  oath  dictated  to  me  by  Rode- 
rigo,  and  besought  High  Heaven  to  bl^ss 
me  and  mine,  as  I  sacredly  kept  it. 
I  6 
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"  Roderigo,  for  he  had  told  me  that 
was  his  name,  conveyed  into  my  apart- 
ment, whatever  he  conceived  would  con- 
duce to  my  comfort,  and  he  has  literally 
fulfilled   his  promise,  and  shewn  me  the 
most    respectful   attention.     The  viands 
and  wine  he  supplies  me  with  are  of  the 
best  quality  ;  and  when  he  brings  me  my 
dinner,   he    carefully   supplies   me  with 
whatever  else  is  wanting,  and  arranges 
my  apartment  in  the  neatest  order  possi- 
ble.    By  my  directions  he  conveyed  my 
whole  wardrobe  hither,    which  has  suf- 
ficed to  supply  me  with  clothes  for  this 
long  interval.     I  seldom  see  him  but  at 
these  times ;  and   he  never  unlocks  the 
door  without  first  rapping,  to  announce 
his  approach.  But  although  he  is  respect- 
ful, he  is  silent  and  reserved  ;  and, during 
the  fifteen  years  I  have  been  here,  has 
never  given  me  the  most  distant  hint  of 
any  event  which  has  befallen  my  family. 
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From  your  history,  my  dear  child,  1  learn, 
that  Ricardo  has  assumed  my  second 
title,  Marchese  di  Barrazzi/* 

"  Oh,  Heavens'."  exclaimed  Rosalie, 
turning  pale,  "  is  he  my  uncle!" 

"  He  is,   my   love;    and   Beneditto, 
from  your  description,  is,  evidently,  Signor 

Yeraspi.'* 

Again  Rosalie  started. 

"  How  natural  was  my  abhorrence 
of  my  father's  murderer  T'  said  she. 

"  So  he  may  be  termed,"  replied  the 
Duke.  "  But  to  return  to  my  family. — 
The  title  Marchese  di  Barrazzi,  was  my 
father's;  that  of  Duke  di  Montalabretti, 
was  conferred  upon  him,  on  his  marriage 
with  my  motlier,  who  was  an  heiress,  and 
the  last  descendant  of  that  noble  house  : 
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it  was  limited  to  her  heirs,  of  course 
Ricardo  could  not  inherit  it.  Who  the 
Marchesa  was,  1  know  not :  1  only  recol- 
lect having  h(^ard  that  he  had  formed  an 
imprudent  alliance  before  I  was  myself 
married  :  but  he  never  toid  me  of  it,  nor 
did  i  question  him  about  it.  I  rejoice  to 
learn  that  Leonardo  and  Olivia  do  not 
add  to  the  disgrace  of  the  family/^ 

*'  Disgrace  1'^  repeated  Rosalie, blush- 
ing. "  Oh,  my  dearest  Father!  they 
have  virtues  that  would  ornament  the 
highest  rank." 

"  They  have  been  your  friends,  my 
love,  and,  consequently^  must  be  mine. 
Lord  Villers  is  a  relation  of  your  mother's, 
who  was  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Dum- 
barton. Ricardo  might  not  know  him  as 
such,  under  that  title  ;  but  when  he  an- 
nounced himself  as  next  in  succession  to 
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the  present  Duke  of  Dumbarton,  no 
doubt,  the  title  sounded  like  an  accusa- 
tion to  his  conscience,  and  was  the  reason 
why  he  expressed  so  strong  a  dislike  to 
him.  But  I  must  hasten  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  history,  as  the  hour  for 
Roderigo's  appearance  approaches,  and 
you  must  be  concealed  from  his  view. 
Thus  fifteen  long  and  dreary  years  have 
passed  in  this  gloomy  mansion,  without 
any  other  event  to  mark  their  tedious 
monotony,  than  the  incidents  which  have 
finally  led  to  the  renovation  of  my  happi- 
ness. 

"  Walking  with  Roderigo  on  the 
little  platform  you  see  before  my  door,  I 
asked  him  where  that  strong  arched  door 
we  came  through  led  to?" 

'  You,  my  Lord  Duke,'  "  replied 
he,"   '  are  better  able    to  judge  of  that 
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than  I  am ;  as  you  must  be  well  acquiant- 
ed  with  every  part  of  this  castle,* 

"  I  assured  him  that  I  knew  not 
such  a  subterranean  cave  as  this  belonged 
to  it.  Looking  up,  he  said,  that  he  should 
suppose  it  led  to  the  top  of  the  turret, 
and  that  he  would  search  among  the 
bunch  of  keys,  where  he  found  the  one 
which  unlocked  my  prison,  and  see  if  he 
could  open  it.  He  kept  his  word  the 
next  day,  and  we  found  it  opened  to  a 
flight  of  stairs,  which  terminated  in  the 
room  you  have  seen  at  the  top  of  the 
turret.'* 

'  I  think,'  "said  Roderigo,"  '  this  will 
be  an  acquisition  to  you,  and  I  shall  leave 
you  the  key.  It  vviil  give  you  air  and 
exercise;  and  I  rely  upon  your  oath  that 
you  will  make  no  signal  to  discover  your- 
self.' 
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"  I  told  him,  and  most  truly,  that 
his  kindness  was  so  deeply  impressed  in 
my  bosom,  that  I  would  not  accept  of 
liberty  at  the  price  of  endangering  his 
safety.  At  my  request,  he  soon  after- 
wards conveyed  to  the  turret,  globes, 
telescopes, and  mathematical  instruments, 
which  I  directed  him  where  to  find. 
This  new  source  of  amusement  afforded 
not  even  a  transient  forgetfulness  of  my 
sorrows;  for  nothing  could  chase  the  idea 
of  my  child  from  my  bosom :  and  as  the 
time  approached  when  tlie  Abbess  would 
consider  you  as  entirely  renounced  by 
your  family,  my  grief  became  insupport- 
able, and  1  v^^as  sometimes  tempted  to 
make  inquiries  after  you.  Yet  this 
might  have  destroyed  all  my  former  efforts 
for  your  preservation  ;  for  although  llode- 
rigo  shrunk  from  the  guilt  of  murder, 
he  seemed  to  think  fidelity  to  his  em- 
ployers,   iniquitous    as    he    knew   them 
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to  be,  a  virtue;  and  I  could  have  no 
seodiity  that  he  would  not  betray  you  to 
them. 

'-'  III  ascending  the  stairs  to  the  turret, 
I  had  jften  observed  a  strong  frame  of 
vvo(»u,  inserted  in  one  part  of  the  wall; 
but,  as  I  was  alike  debarred  from  an  at- 
tempt to  escape,  by  my  honour  and  my 
gratitude,  1  passed  it,  without  feeling  a 
curiosity  to  examine  why  it  was  placed 
there.  One  morning,  however,  in  de- 
scending the  stairs,  while  the  sun  threw 
his  beams  strongly  through  the  loop-hole, 
I  perceived  a  large  iron  knob,  which  pro- 
jected from  the  wood  work  in  one  corner. 
An  idea  instantly  struck  me  that  this 
must  be  the  spring  which  moved  the 
frame,  and  I  was  resolved  to  see  for  what 
purpose  it  was  constructed.  It  readily 
moved  under  my  hand;  and  after  trying 
a- considerable  time,  I  forced  it  along  a 
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groove,  then,  pressing  the  knob  clown,  a 
spring  gave  way,  and  the  panel,  which 
hung  upon  rising  hinges  curiously  con- 
cealed, was  locKsencd  from  the  frame.  A 
wainscot  now  presented  itself;  and  after 
some  examination,  I  perceived  it  opened 
by  springs  also.  On  stepping  forward,  I 
found  myself  opposite  the  portrait  of  your 
lamented  mother,  in  her  boudoir.  Oh, 
my  Rosalie,  what  a  moment  was  this!  I 
threw  myself  at  the  feet  of  my  lost  angel, 
and  sunk  under  a  paroxism  of  grief. 
Alas!  the  lapse  of  time  had  neither 
softened  nor  subdued  my  affliction.  I 
remained  rivetted  to  this  spot,  until  the 
voice  of  Roderigo  reached  me  from  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs.  I  flew  down  them 
to  prevent  his  observing  the  discovery  I 
had  made.  The  moment  he  had  left  me 
I  returned  to  the  boudoir;  for  in  the  haste 
I  had  quitted  it,  I  had  not  closed  the 
panel,  and   I  was  resolved  to  make  my* 
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self  w<  II  acquainted  with  the  construction 
bf  foru  «  (astened  it,  lest  I  should  not  be 
able  to  op"n  it  again.  I  first  tried  to  open 
the  bet!  room  door,  but  it  was  fast  lock- 
ed; airi  fronri  the  dust  which  covered 
the  floor  and  the  furniture,  I  conjectured 
it  had  not  been  visited  since  our  depar- 
ture from  the  castle.  This  removed  all 
dread  of  interruption,  and  here  I  deter- 
mined to  pass  the  chief  part  of  my  time. 
1  next  examined  the  panel  on  the  inside, 
which  is  made  of  carved  ebony,  to  find  if 
the  spring  acted  on  each  side;  and  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  being  open  was 
enabled  to  discover,  what,  perhaps  would 
not  otherwise  have  been  distinguishable, 
that  part  of  the  moulding  took  out,  and 
fitted  again  so  correctly,  that  it  could  not 
be  perceived.  This  passage  must  have 
remained  unknown  for  a  length  of  time, 
as  I  had  never  heard  it  spoken  of.  This 
little  apartment,  in  which  had  been  spent 
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some  of  my  happiest  hours,  and  in  which 
I  could  contemplate  ti^e  beaut«oijs  it.vage 
of  my  departed  wife,  was  resorted  co  daily, 
until  I  sprained  my  foot  so  violently,  by 
slipping  down  the  stairs,  that  1  mas  con. 
fined  to  the  cavern  for  six  weeks. 

"  The  moon  shone  so  bright  one 
night  that  I  was  tempted  to  venture  out 
upon  the  platform  before  my  prison,  and 
finding  that  1  could  walk  better  than  I 
expected,  could  not  resist  the  inclination 
I  felt  to  visit  the  buudoir:  I  crawled  up 
the  srairs  and  entered  it.  The  beams  of 
the  moon  burst  upon  me  at  fiist  so  sudden- 
ly, that  I  was  not  aware  of  a  pale  light 
which  issued  through  the  iialf  closed 
door.  Surprizi^d  at  finding  it  open,  yet 
supposing  the  ligiit  proceeded  from  the 
windows  of  the  b-  d-nhamber,  1  softly 
entered,  and  belidd  a  lamp,  burniug  on 
the  hearth.      The  sudden  astonishment  I 
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was  thrown  into,  almost  made  me  doubt 
the  reality  of  what  1  saw,  and  I  approach- 
ed the  bed:  a  deep  sigh  convinced 
me  that  some  one  slept  there,  and  I 
hastened  back  with  all  the  speed  I 
could. 

"  It  was  evident  to  me,  that  a  party, 
land  most  probably  a  family  one,  was  now 
in  the  castle,  and  my  entrance  into  the 
bondoir  must  be  relinquished.  1  feared 
to  question  Roderigo,  lest  by  so  doing, 
I  should  occasion  inquiries  on  his  side 
which  it  would  embarrass  me  to  answer. 
My  steps,  however,  were  involunrariiy  di- 
rected towards  this  apartment;  and  I  have 
sat  beside  the  p^^nel  for  hour-^;  together. 
Of  an  evening,  frequently  heard  th  ;>iano 
forte ;  and,  although  so  distant,  could  per- 
ceive that  it  was  touched  with  no  com- 
mon skill.  Sometimes  a  sweet,  and 
powerful    voice,    whose    tones    vibrated 
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through  my  whole  frame,  convinced  me 
that  the  performer  was  a  female,  i  I) ad 
seated  myself,  as  usual,  one  evenin5r  on 
the  steps,  when  a  voice  from  within  Uie 
boudoir^  in  a  most  melancholy  and  im- 
passioned tone,  called  upon  me,  as  I 
thought,  not  to  abandon  my  Rosalie.  A 
sort  of  supernatural  awe  stole  over  me ; 
and,  yielding  to  the  impulse  of  the  mo- 
ment, I  forgot  the  restraints  that  were 
imposed  upon  me,  and,  touching  the 
spring,  rushed  into  the  room.  I  was 
rivetted  to  the  spot,  on  beholding  a 
female  attired  in  the  very  habit  wi;ich  I 
had  chosen  for  the  Duchess,  when  her 
pi(  ture  Wus  taken.  I  gaz'  d  '\x\  the  beau- 
tiful vision,  for  such  I  thouoht  it,  in  mute 
ecstacy,  until  I  saw  her  features  assume  a 
look  of  terror,  and  beheld  her  fair  form 
sink  to  the  floor  in  a  faint^lg  fit.  ThMllu- 
sion  tlien  fled;  for  I  r  .*sed,  ar.J  support- 
ed a  human  being,  whom  my  sudden  ap- 
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pearance  had  certainly  reduced  to  that 
state.  The  paleness  of  death  sat  on  her 
countenance,  and  lier  hands  were  of  an 
icy  coldness.  Distracted  at  the  effects 
produced  by  my  indiscretion,  1  placed 
her  in  an  arm  chair,  and  ran  into  the  bed- 
room for  water,  which  I  sprinkled  plenti- 
fuliy  on  her  forehead;  and  to  my  great 
joy  she  soon  began  to  shew  signs  of  re- 
turning lite.  I  was  compelled,  hovvever, 
to  leave  her  before  the  moment  in  which 
she  recovered  her  entire  recollection;  and 
with  a  regret  so  painfully  severe,  that  it 
seemed  like  annihilation.  I  quitted  her; 
and  closing  the  panel,  listened  on  the 
outside,  for  the  smallest  noise  to  confirm 
me  in  the  certainty  of  her  recovery;  and 
at  lenoth  heard  the  chair  removed,  and, 
soon  afterwards,  the  door  to  the  bed -room 
doubly  locked. 

"  I  was  excessively  shocked  at  what 
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I  had  done;  for,  I  had  no  doubt  but  that 
the  female  I  had  seen  was  the  daughter  of 
Ricardo,  and  her  terror  would  occasion  so 
much  alarm,  that  not  only  suspicions 
would  be  excited  against  Roderigo,  but 
a  search  might  also  be  made,  which 
would  lead  to  a  discovery  of  my  dun- 
geon. I  passed  the  night  in  much  in- 
quietude ;  but  the  first  appearance  of 
Roderigo  banished  my  apprehensions, 
for  his  countenance  betrayed  its  usiia! 
expression  only  ;  and  he  placed  my  din- 
ner before  me  with  his  accustomed 
silence.  I  now  ventured  to  ask  him  if 
Ricardo  had  children 

'  He  has,  my  Lord  Duke.' 

"  How  many?" 

'  A  son  and  daughter.^ 

VOL.  lY.  K 
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"  There  is  something  so  repulsive 
in  the  laconic  replies  of  Roderigo,  that 
my  efforts  at  conversation  are  generally 
repressed  by  the  end  of  the  second 
question.  I  dared  ask  no  farther ;  but 
was  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  I  had 
seen  his  lovely  daughter,  to  whom  I 
could  attach  none  of  her  father's  guilt, 
and  whom  I  could  not,  therefore,  deny  a 
place  in  my  heart/^ 

Here  Rosalie  raised  the  hand  she 
held  in  her's,  and  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 
The  Duke  returned  the  pressure;  and 
proceeded. 

"  I  repaired  to  the  turret  stairs 
every  evening,  and  was  usually  regaled 
with  music,  of  wliich  I  am  a  passion- 
ate arJniirer.  I  had  not  been  long  there 
last  night,  before  I  heard  the  door  of 
the  boudoir  unlocked,  and  some  person 
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enter.  As  this  was  the  first  time  I  had 
observed  any  person  there,  since  the 
alarm  I  had  created,  my  attention  was 
the  more  engaged ;  and  presently  the 
voice  of  a  man,  whose  dialect  was  rude 
and  provincial,  caught  my  ear.  I  dis- 
tinctly heard  your  replies;  but,  dreading 
that  they  would  not  repel  the  outrage  in- 
tended you,  I  spoke  in  the  hope  of  terrify- 
ing him  from  his  purpose.  Your  danger, 
however,  increased,  and  I  perceived  you 
where  likely  to  become  the  victim  of 
some  base  wretch,  who  was  preparing  to 
carry  you  off  by  force.  Ail  thoughts  of 
my  own  safety  vanished,  and  1  deter- 
mined to  try  to  preserve  you.  You,  my 
Rosalie,  know  the  rest.  And  i'rov;(i(>nce 
has  restored  to  my  aims,  the  best  and 
most  lovely  gift  t  -^t  ever  was  bestowed 
upon  a  fond  father.'^ 
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Rosalie  was  about  to  reply,  but  the 
Duke  said  he  must  instantly  conduct  her 
to  the  turret,  as  he  momentarily  expected 
Roderigo;  and  it  required  some  delibera- 
tion before  he  made  him  acquainted  with 
her  being  a  sharer  in  his  captivity* 


CHAPTER   V. 


And,  like  a  radiant  angel,  still 

Her  image  slmll  appear, 
Tinted  by  love's  own  liand,  to  charm 

The  horrors  of  despair." 


When    the    Duke    quitted    her, 
Rosalie  gave  herself  up  to  the  most  de- 
lightful reflections.     The  first,  the  dear- 
K  3 
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est,  the  tenderest  wish  of  her  heart  had 
been  gratified — she  had  found  her  father ; 
found  him,  beyond  her  most  sanguine 
hopes,  enobled  by  the  highest  rank,  and 
doating  upon  her  with  an  excess  of  fond- 
ness. True  he  was  a  prisoner;  but  his 
health  was  little  impaired,  and  his  suffer- 
ings arose  from  the  viilany  of  others. 
His  own  exalted  mind  had  not  bent 
under  the  stroke  of  adversity,  and  the 
ecstatic  bliss  of  rescuing  him  from  such  a 
state,  had  been  reserved  for  her. 

How  would  the  noble,  the  generous 
heart  of  Leonardo  reprobate  the  guilty 
actions  of  the  Marchese?  He  would  fly, 
she  was  sure,  to  release  her  ft\ther  from 
his  horrible  confinement,  and  to  rein- 
state him  in  his  honours.  The  oath 
which  he  so  conscientiously  adhered  to, 
might  be  preserved,  the  humane  Rode- 
rigo  rewarded,  and  she  herself  enjoy  the 
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supreme  felicity  of  performing  all  this. 
Incapable  alike  of  revenge  or  hatred,  she 
Avas  sure  the  Duke  would  not  transfer  to 
the  innocent,  the  indignation  he  must 
feel  towards  the  guilty. 

She  was  interrupted  in  the  midst  of 
her  reflections  by  the  entrance  of  the 
Duke,  who  approached  her  with  a  pur- 
turbed  air. — 

"  Something  extraordinary  must 
have  occurred  in  the  castle,"  said  he, 
"  for  during  the  whole  of  the  fifteen 
years  I  have  been  confined  in  it,  Rode- 
rigo  never  before  failed  to  attend  me  with 
dinner.  It  is  now  full  three  hours  beyond 
his  usual  time.  The  fragments  of  our 
supper  alone  remain  ;  but  we  w'ill  par- 
take of  these,  for  it  is  probable  he  may 
not  come  to  day," 
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With  a  smile  of  the  fondest  affection, 
Rosalie  said — 

*'  My  heart  is  too  full  of  happi- 
ness to  think  of  any  thing  but  my 
father." 

He  pressed  her  to  his  bosom,  and 
then  drawing  her  arm  through  his,  they 
descended  to  the  cavern.  As  they 
passed  the  arched  door  way,  the  Duke 
said — 

"  I  will  leave  this  open  my  love, 
that  you  may  retire  if  Roderigo  come. 
You  will  have  sufficient  time  to  do  so; 
for  although  he  locks  and  barricades 
the  door,  and  i  have  not  the  power  to  re- 
fuse him  access,  he  never  forgets  the  re- 
spect of  rapping  before  he  enters.^' 

Their  repast   was   short,    and    the 
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Duke's  anxiety  increased.  Rosalie  struck 
the  chords  of  the  harp,  and  accompanied 
them  with  a  cheerful  air,  which  he  listen, 
ed 'to  with  rapture:  but  soon  relapsing 
into  his  former  inquietude,  he  said — 

"  Now  that  I  have  my  Rosalie  with 
me,  I  am,  perhaps,  alive  to  apprehen- 
sions which  before  would  not  have  dis- 
tuihed  me.  Some  commotion  must  have 
happened  in  the  castle;  and  I  tremble  to 
think  it  may  be  of  such  a  nature,  as  to 
prevent  Roderigo  from  supplying  us  with, 
food." 

"  Rather,  my  dear  father,'^  replied 
Rosalie,  ''  let  us  hope,  that  after  so  mira- 
culous a  preservation,  some  farther  good 
remains  in  store  for  us.  But  suffer  me  to 
prefer  one  request  to  you?" 


Name   it   my  love:    it  is  already 
granted.^ 


it 
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**  Do  not  then  send  me  from  you  to 
the  turret.  You  might  be  conveyed 
from  hence  in  my  absence.  Oh,  my 
beloved  father!  let  me  remain  here  with 
you?  I  can  now  endure  any  evil  but  that 
of  being  separated  from  you." 

"  My  sweet  child,"  replied  the 
Duke,  your  wishes  are  the  only  pleasures 
which  from  henceforth  I  can  know.  I 
will  secrete  you  in  the  cavern  when 
Roderigo  comes;,  but  your  residence 
with  me  can  be  concealed  no  lonsrer 
than  until  these  freebooters  have  left  the 
casde.'' 

Rosalie  now  exerted  all  her  powers 
to  amuse  the  Duke,  and  displayed  so 
rich  a  store  of  intellectual  acquirements, 
that  he  was  no  less  surprized,  than  de- 
lighted at  her  talents.  In  listening  to 
her,  the  hours  seemed   minutes,  and  the 
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dusky  shades  of  evening  wrapped  them 
in  a  solemn  shade,  before  he  was  consci- 
ous of  its  approach.  He  then  started  up, 
and  said — 

'*  Roderigo  comes  not;  and  we  have 
no  viands  for  supper." 

'"  You  have  fruit,"  answered  Rosahe, 
gently,  "  and  that,  at  Florence,  was  my 
only  evening  repast:  here  are  likewise 
two  Neapolitan  biscuits  and  some  wine. 
Thank  Heaven,  my  dear  father  will  not 
want  a  supper  1" 

*'  I  am  determined,"  said  the  Duke, 
after  a  moment  of  deep  thought,  to  visit 
the  boudou\  and  see  whether  access  is  to 
be  obtained  to  the  habitable  part  of  the 
castle,  in  case  of  necessity;  if  the  door 
be  left  open,  I  can  at  least  procure  you 
change  of  apparel." 
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Rosalie  entreated  leave  to  accompany 
him,  and  they  ascended  the  stairs.  After 
listening  some  time  to  ascertain  whether 
any  person  was  within,  the  Duke  slowly 
opened  the  panel.  All  was  silent,  and 
he  quietly  stepped  forward  and  tried  the 
door;  which, to  his  great  consternation, he 
found  fast  lockecJ.  He  returned  to  Ro- 
salie with  a  dejected  air,  and,  after  closing 
the  panel, they  descended  to  their  prison. 
Rosalie  presented  the  two  biscuts  to  her 
father,  repeating  her  own  preference  to 
the  grapes  and  figs.  She  then  entered 
upon  some  anecdotes  which  she  knew 
would  prove  interesting  to  him,  and  again 
beguiled  the  hours  until  she  saw  sleep 
hanging  heavy  on  his  eyelids,  when 
smoothing  the  pillows  of  the  sofa,  she 
tenderly  kissed  him,  and  urged  him  to 
seek  repose.  Her  own  terrors  bore  no 
proportion  to  those  of  the  Duke,  who 
almost  sunk  under  the  anticipation  of  a 
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calamity,   which   had   never    before    oc- 
curred to  his  thoughts. 

It   now   struck    him  forcibly,   that 
Roderigo,  who  was  but  a  vehicle  in   the 
hands  of  another,  might  suddenly  be  de- 
prived  of  power    in    the  castle,   and,  of 
course  be  disabled  from  supporting  him 
with     provisions.         Even     indisposition 
would  produce   the   same   effect,   as    he 
would   never   dare   to  repose  in  another, 
the  secret  on  which  his  own  safety  rest- 
ed: and  in   either  case,    they    must  in- 
evitably   perish    by    famine.       To   have 
found  his  daughter,  and  to  see  her  suffer 
so  horrible  a  fate,  wound  up  his  feelings 
to  a  pitch  of  agony,  beyond  all  that  he 
had   yet   endured.      Morning   returned, 
but  brought  with  it  no  renovation  of  his 
hopes.     Rosalie  repressed  her  fears,  and 
redoubled    her    assiduities;    although    a 
draught  of  water  was  all  that  the  cavern 
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supplied  them  with.  The  Duke,  as  mid- 
day approached,  sat  with  his  watch  ia 
his  hand,  but  no  wei  ome  footsteps  greet- 
ed his  ears,  lie  at  len^lh  became  faint, 
and  a  tui  it  was  ujat  the  most  bitter  an- 
guish .^V'zed  the  soul  of  Rosahe.  She 
searched  some  bottles,  and  having 
drained  f"(  n  tnem  a  few  drops  of  wine, 
presenter  1  the  glass  to  her  father;  but 
neither  her  praye/s  nor  tears,  could  pre- 
vail  upon  him  to  touch  it,  before  she  had 
moistened  her  lips  with  more  than  one 
half.  Evening  now  arrived,  and  the 
Duke,  almost  too  much  exhausted,  to 
support  himself,  struck  a  light.  Rosalie's 
own  feelings  were  now  all  absorbed  in 
terrors  fc^r  her  father:  and  knowing  that 
he  also  sutFered  for  her  more  accutely 
than  for  himself,  she  exerted  herself 
to  appear  composed.  Midnight  arrived, 
but  neither  of  them  thought  of  repose. 
At   length   the  taper  of  the  lamp  gave 
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notice  that  the  oil  was  nearly  exhausted, 
and  threw  only  a  trembling  ray  of  light 
across  the  cavern, 

*'  My  child,"  said  the  Duke,  with 
a  feeble  sigh,  "  the  lamp  of  life  is  nearly 
extinguished,  and  the  darkness  which 
begins  to  creep  over  this  dungeon,  will 
soon  steal  upon  our  senses.  Can  you 
forgive  your  father  for  having  brought 
you  to  a  living  tomb,  and  made  you 
expire  by  the  most  horrible,  lingering- 
death  !" 

*'  Oh,  my  father,  my  beloved  father  T' 
exclaimed  Rosalie,  clasping  him  in  her 
arms,  and  supporting  his  drooping  head 
upon  her  bosom,  *'  happier  far  is  your 
Rosalie  to  die  with  you  thus,  then  to 
have  lived  without  knowing  you;  and  at 
this  awful  moment,  when  1  lift  uj)  my 
soul  to  my  Creator  in  humble  hope  and 
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resignation,  I  bend  in  gratitude  for  that 
mercy  which  has  allowed  me  to  sooth 
the  sufferings  of  a  parent  and  partake 
his  fate." 

The  Duke^s  emotions  denied  him 
utterance;  but  he  threw  his  arms  round 
Rosalie,  as  if  he  would  clasp  her  more 
firmly  in  death.  A  cold  dew  hung  upon 
his  forehead,  his  respiration  grew  shorty 
and  she  supported  a  lifeless  form. 

At  that  instant  a  noise  was  heard 
at  the  door,  by  the  nearly  insensible 
Rosalie.  It  was  opened  with  impetuo- 
sity, and  two  men  rushed  into  the  cavern. 
"  Heaven  grant  that  he  may  live!"  said 
one,  as  he  approached.  Rosalie  gave  a 
faint  shriek  at  the  sound  of  the  voice, 
and  sunk,  together  with  the  body  she 
supported,  on  the  sofa. 
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The  arms  of  Leonardo  were  extend- 
ed to  raise  them  both.  The  Duke,  who 
had  only  tainted,  was  the  first  who  re- 
covered. Pietro  moistened  his  lips  with 
a  rich  cordial  he  had  brought,  and  he 
was  soon  able  to  swallow  a  spoonful  of 
it.  On  opening  his  eyes  he  beheld  a 
stranger  hanging  distractedly  over  the  al- 
most lifeless  Rosalie. 

"  Save  my  child,"  cried  the  Duke, 
"  or  take  my  life  at  once!*' 

The  volatiles  which  Leonardo  used,  at 
length  recovered  her.  She  looked  around 
her,  first  at  the  Duke,  who  was  gazing  at 
her  in  unutterable  anguish,  then  at  Leo- 
nardo; and,  taking  the  cordial  he  present- 
ed to  her,  said  in  a  low  voice,  while  her 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  him, 

"  I  owe  to  you  the  life  of  my 
father  r^ 
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Pietro,  who  had  suddenly  disappear- 
ed, now  returned  with  broth  he  had  pre- 
pared for  an  invalid  above  stairs.  Leo- 
iiarso,  who  had  not  spoken  since  his  first 
entrance,  presented  some  of  it,  in  respect- 
ful silence,  to  the  Duke,  and  then  to 
Rosalie. 

**  I  cannot  eat  of  it,"  said  he,  ''  until 
I  see  my  child  take  the  salutary  nourish- 
ment.** 

Leonardo  stood  beside  Rosalie,  with 
folded  arms  and  melancholy  counte- 
nance. She  w^aited  until  she  saw  the 
Duke  somewhat  recovered,  and  then 
said — 

"  The  preserver  of  my  father,  is  my 
inestimable  cousin  Leonardo.'^ 

Leonardo  threw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  Duke. 
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"  Rise,-^  said  he,  "  you  had  a  place 
in  my  heart  befove,  let  me  now  pur  you 
in  possession  of  it;"  and  he  folded  him 
in  his  arms. 

"  From  what  T  have  heard,  since  I 
entered  this  castle,"  replied  Leonardo, 
dejectedly,  "  1  dare  not  claim  affinity 
with  the  Duke  of  Montalabretti." 

"  An  irresistible  pleader  has  already 
convinced  me  of  your  right  to  it,  from 
your  virtues/^  replied  the  Duke,  placing 
the  hand  of  Rosalie  between  his,  which 
he  fervently  pressed  to  his  lips. 

Leonardo  seemed  now  to  have  re- 
reived  a  new  existence ;  and,  offering  a 
supporting  arm  to  each,  he  besought 
them  to  quit  that  dreadful  dungeon. 
Pietro  preceded  them  with  a  light:  they 
traversed  several  vaulted   passages,  and, 
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ascending'  a  long  winding  staircase,  at 
lenutii  aiiived  at  the  state  apartments, 
A  supper,  of  vviiich  Leonardo  had  not  yet 
partaken,  remained  upon  ihe  table,  and 
he  besought  the  Duke  to  give  directions 
to  Pietro,  as  Roderigo  lay  dangerously  ill, 
and  the  only  domestic  in  the  castle  was 
an  ignorant  female  peasant. 

Suffering  themselves  to  be  guided 
by  the  anxious  solicitations  of  Leonardo, 
both  the  Duke  and  Rosalie  retired  early, 
to  take  that  repose  of  which  they  stood 
so  much  in  need:  the  wondering  Theresa 
being  stationed,  by  the  Duke^s  orders,  at 
the  bedside  of  flosalie  for  the  night; 
whilst  Leonardo,  unknown  to  him,  threw 
himself  upon  a  mattress,  which  Fietro 
spread  for  him,  at  the  door  of  the  apart* 
ment  which  the  Duke  had  chosen. 

The  little  party  assembled  early, 
well,  and  happy,  at  their  morning  repast ; 
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which  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  the 
Duke  asked  Pietro  if  he  might  not  make 
a  visit  to  Roderigo? 

"  He  is  dangerously  ill,  my  Lord 
Duke;  but  I  am  sure  nothing  will  do 
him  so  much  good  as  the  sight  of  your 
Grace.^^ 

"  Lead  the  way  then,  good  Pietro ; 
for  I  am  impatient  to  assure  him  that  I 
wil-  attend  to  tlie  preservation  of  his  life, 
with  as  much  care  as  he  has  done  to 
mine." 

"  How,^'  said  Lady  Rosalie  to  Leo- 
nardo, *'  can  my  grateful  heart  ever  suf- 
ficiently thank  you  ?  To  owe  to  you 
the  deliverance  ot  my  father,  is  happiness 
in  the  extreme.  You,  whose  fiien  siiip 
disunguished  me  in  obscurity,  and  whose 
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kindness  would  have  protected  me  in 
misfortune/'  She  ceased  speaking,  over- 
powered by  her  emotions. 

"  Alas!''  replied  he  mournfully.  "  I 
could  then  call  you  my  Rosalie.  Now 
1  am  the  most  miserable  wretch  in  exist- 
ence !  To  have  been  the  means  of  res- 
cuingj  your  injured  father,  and  saving 
your  life,  is  the  all  of  happiness  which  re- 
mains for  me.  I  sink  under  the  disgrace 
that  is  attached  to  me,  and  I  find  that  I 
must  quit  you  for  ever." 

"  You  know  not  the  noble  mind  of  my 
father,  Leonardo,  neither  do  you  properly 

e^  imate    that    of your   Rosahe,'* 

added  slit-  hesitating  and  blushing.  He  is 
sensible  of  your  virtues;  and  how  could 
you  suppose  they  would  ever  be  forgotten 
by  me]'^ 
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Leonardo  threw  himself  at  her  feet, 
and  passionately  kissed  her  hands. 

"  Would  you  make  a  monopoly  of 
generosity  I"  said  she  with  a  smile.  '  Ooes 
not  the  Duke  owe  you  the  highest  obli- 
gations;  and  is  his  happy  daug:hter  to  be 
debarred  from  the  gratification  of  return- 
ing her's?" 

The  return  of  the  Duke  prevented  a 
reply  from  Leonardo ;  but  he  observed 
the  expression  of  melanc  loly  which  sat 
on  his  features,  and  enfieavoured  to  ;e- 
move  it  by  every  affectionate  acknow- 
ledgment of  gratitude  anci  rei^ard.  He 
forbore  to  make  the  most  distant  al- 
lusion to  past  events;  iuid  Leonardo 
dared  not  begin  a  subj  ct,  of  which  even 
the  thought  was  worse  than  torture. 

The  D''.ke  at  length  said,  that  many 
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important  considerations  pressed  upon  h]s 
mind,  on  which  he  wished  to  consult  him, 
but  that  they  must  all  yield  to  the  anxiety 
both  he  and  Lady  Rosalie  felt  to  learn  by 
what  means  he  had  discovered  the  place 
of  their  confinement.  Leonardo  said  he 
would  first  beo^  leave  to  send  Pietro  to 
Macerata,  to  engage  domestics,  as  they 
were  destitute  of  attendants.  The  Duke 
approved  the  design,  as  they  might  be 
necessary  for  protection  as  well  a  com- 
fort ;  but  added — 

"  Let  it  be  done  in  your  name;  and 
enjoin  him  not  to  mention  mine." 

W  hen  Leonardo  quitted  Count  Ma- 
rion), he  determined  ,o  traverse  the  Ap- 
peniniies  in  every  p(<^sible  direction,  as- 
sured that  Rosalie  could  not  have  been 
carried  across  them  without  having  been 
seen  by  some  one.      Attended  only  by 
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Pietro,he  spent  several  weeks  in  traversing 
this  wild  region,  and  visited  every  hamlet 
or  shed  he  could  obtain  si^ht  of.  Still, 
however,  like  his  friend,  he  was  unsuc- 
cessful, for  no  such  person  as  he  describ- 
ed had  been  seen.  Ahnost  despairing, 
yet  resolved  to  proceed,  he  was  one  day 
obliged  to  diverge  considerably  from  cue 
of  the  passes,  which  had  been  worn  into 
deep  chasms  by  the  fury  of  a  recent 
storm.  In  winding  round  the  steep  pro- 
jections of  the  mountain,  he  caught  sight 
of  a  sheltered  hamlet,  which  had  some 
patches  of  green  about  it,  that  bespoke 
cultivation.  He  hastened  to  it  and  en- 
tered the  chief  dwelling. 

"  You  are  entirely  secluded  among 
these  rocks,^^  said  Leonardo  lo  a  w()U)an, 
who  was  scattering  food  to  her  jiouliry. 
"  Can  travellers  find  their  way  to  youv 
house,  my  good  woman?" 

VOL.   IV.  L 
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"  Alas,  no  Signer  1"  replied  she.  "A 
dreadful  storm  has  altered  the  face  of  the 
mountain,  and  turned  the  road  topsy- 
turvy, as  one  may  say;  so  thdt  nobody 
can  find  us,  but  such  as  were  here 
before." 

"  Then  it  was  at  this  place  that  the 
Lady  I  am  in  pursuit  of  stopped?*'  said 
Leonardo.  His  heart  beat,  and  he  feared 
that  he  had  been  too  precipitate,  as  he 
conjectured  the  people  would  be  bribed 
to  silence. 

"  Was  it  a  beautiful  Signora,  who 
must  have  been  a  great  lady,  she  had  so 
many  attendants;"  said  the  woman,  with- 
out noticing  his  embarrassment. 

"  The  same,"  exclaimed  Leonardo; 
his  heart  palpitating  still  more  strongly. 

*'  Oh,  it  was  such  a  night  when  she 
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came  here !"  said  the  woman,  "  I  can 
never  forget  it;  for  the  rain  came  pouring 
down,  as  if  it  would  have  swept  us  all 
away;  but  she  lay  down,  and  the  Signors 
who  brought  her  ordered  so  good  a  sup- 
per. And  then,  although  the  Signora  ate 
nothing,  she  gave  me  so  nice  a  piece  of 
gold:  but  I'll  shew  it  you,  Signor;  it  is 
almost  as  pretty  as  herself.'^ 

"  I  have  the  fellow  to  it  in  my 
pocket,  cried  Leonardo ;  "  and  you  must 
put  them  together  in  your  purse.  And 
now  tell  me  which  way  she  went;  for  the 
storm  has  so  altered  your  mountains,  that 
I  am  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed  T' 

"  As  the  sweet  Signora  lay  down 

upon  my  bed,  in   the  night,  1  sat   at  a 

distance  from  her  attendants;  but  1  am 

sure  1   heard  them  say   that  they  must 
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Jeave  Macerata  to  the  left,  and  that  they 
shouhi  reach  the  Castle  of  Montalahretix 
that  night. 

Electricity  could  not  have  darted 
quicker  through  the  frame  of  Leonardo, 
than  did  the  word  MontalahreltL  He 
knew  it  was  a  castle  belonging  to  Iiis  fa- 
ther; b'U  it  had  ever  been  represented  to 
him  as  a  dreary  ruin,  too  gloomy  and  de- 
cayed for  habitation.  To  such  a  place, 
he  thoughf  it  probable  that  Rosalie  might 
have  be^n  conveyed.  He  again  drew  his 
purse,  and  presenting  to  the  astonished 
woman  two  more  pieces  of  gold,  he 
hastened  to  Pietro  with  a  countenance 
which  plainly  evinced  that  his  endea- 
vours had  at  last  been  successful.  Pietro's 
joy,  though  sincere,  was  not,  however,  of 
that  nature  to  make  him  forget  that  far- 
ther information  might  be  useful:  he, 
therefore,  returned  to  the  woman,  whom 
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he  found  surveying  her  gold  with  the 
happiest  countenance  imaginable,  and  in- 
quired if  she  knew  the  nearest  road  to 
Montalabretti.  She  replied  no;  but  that 
she  had  seen  it  afar  off;  and  been  told  it 
was  tlie  finest  castle  in  the  world.  He 
then  desired  she  would  direct  him  to 
Macerata;  she  eagerly  ran  forward  to 
point  it  out  to  him;  and  told  him,  that 
if  it  had  not  been  a  straight  road,  she 
would  have  gone  every  step  of  it,  to  have 
shewn  it  to  the  generous  Signer. 

Urged  forward  alike  by  hope,  and 
impatience,  Leonardo  reached  Macerata 
that  ni'^ht.  He  cautioned  Pietro  not  to 
mention  the  Castle  of  Montalabretti,  lest 
spies  should  be  placed  to  observe  the  ap- 
proach of  strangers;  saying  he  had  rather 
find  the  way  himself,  than  run  any  risk? 
and  that  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
l3 
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miss  the  road  to  a  place  they  could  dis- 
tinguish so  plainly.  In  this,  however,  he 
was  mistaken;  for,  after  having  descend- 
ed from  the  heights  of  Macerata,  they  got 
into  a  deep  defile,  and  the  towering  sum" 
mits  of  Montalabretti  were  hid  from  their 
view.  From  this  place  they  with  diffi- 
culty found  their  way  to  the  mountain 
they  had  to  ascend ;  hut  the  thick  wood, 
throuo'h  whose  entan2:led  branches  no 
path  was  distinguishable,  rendered  their 
approach  so  slow  and  perplexing,  that 
they  did  not  arrive  at  the  entrance,  be- 
fore the  shades  of  evening  had  thrown  a 
deep  gloom  over  the  stupendous  building 
they  were  approaching.  Leonardo  was 
surprized  to  find  the  outer  gate  open,  and 
he  proceeded  to  the  inner  court  without 
interruption.  Here  Pietro  alighted,  and 
rapped  loudly  at  the  door.  No  answer 
was  given,  until  he  made  the  whole 
building  re-echo  his  bold  summons.     At 
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length  Theresa  cautiously  unbarred  the 
fastenings;  and  with  an  affrighted  coun- 
tenance,  demanded  what  they  wanted  I 

"  This  "  said  Pietro,  instructed  by 
his  master,  "  is  Signor  Barrazzi,  son  to 
the  Lord  who  owns  this  castle;  and  he  is 
Gome  to  stop  for  the  night  " 

Theresa  lifted  up  her  hands  in  joy. 
"  Oh!'*  said  she,  "  you  are  come  in  the 
right  time,  for  Roderigois  killed  for  ought 
I  know,  and  now  lies  bleeding  to  death  ; 
and  there  is  no  one  in  the  castle  but  me, 
and  I  am  frightened  out  of  my  senses." 

Leonardo,  who  had  by  this  time  en- 
tered the  portico,  bade  her  shew  him  in- 
stantly to  the  wounded  man.  Curtesy- 
ing  to  him  with  the  reverence  due  to 
the  son  of  her  lord,  she  conducted  him 
L  4 
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through  several  magnificent  apartments 
to  a  passage,  where  lay  a  man  apparently 
dead,  and  almost  covered  with  the  blood 
which  gushed  from  his  wounds,  Leo- 
nardo bade  her  summon  assistance  in- 
stantly to  convey  him  to  his  bed. 
Looking  at  him  with  a  vacant  stare,  she 
replied  there  was  no  other  person  in  the 
castle  but  herself. 

"  Lead  the  way  to  his  apartment 
instantly  then,"  said  he  *'  for  there  is 
not  a  moment  to  be  lost;"  and  he  assisted 
Pietro  to  carry  him  into  a  small  room, 
where  they  laid  him  upon  a  bed,  and 
having  procured  linen  for  bandages,  they 
bound  up  his  wounds  in  the  best  manner 
they  were  able. 

Pietro  was  of  opinion  that  none  of 
them  were  mortal;  and  that  liis  inspnsi-» 
bility  proceeded  from  the  great  quantity 
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of  blood  he  had  lost.  They  now  quitted 
the  room  with  Theresa,  to  see  what  could 
be  found  to  recover  him;  who,  to  their 
surprize,  conducted  them  to  a  large  store 
room,  which  abounded  with  every  thing 
necessary  for  the  comfort  and  even  the 
luxuries  of  life.  One  of  the  bottles, 
which  from  its  label,  contained  a  cordial, 
together  with  some  sal  volatile,  were 
conveyed  by  Pietro  !o  the  chamber  of 
the  wounded  man,  who  was  restored  by" 
them  sufficiently  to  open  his  eyes;  but 
he  was  still  incapable  of  speaking. 

Pietro  descended  into  the  kitchen, 
from  whence  he  soon  furnished  his  master 
wiih  a  repast,  and  then  began  to  prepare 
some  strong  broths  for  the  wounded  man. 
Leonardo  in  the  mean  time  had  sum- 
moned Theresa,  and  inquired  whether 
Signora  Rosalie  was  confined  in  the 
castle- 
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"  My  Lord  Signor,"  replied  she,  "  it 
is  that  same  Signora  that  has  biouglit  ali 
this  mischief  upon  poor  Roderigo/* 


"  Where  is  she?"  asked  Leonardo. 
•*  Shew  me  to  her  this  instant'." 

"  All  the  saints  can  witness  for  me 
that  I  know  nothing  about  her/^  replied 
Theresa.  "  To  be  sure  1  did  tell  her 
that  the  Signor  was  in  love  with  her,  but 
I  little  thought  that  she  would  have  run 
away  with  him.^' 

"  Ran  away!"  cried  Leonardo, 
stamping  with  agony,  which  she  took 
for  anger. 

"  Indeed,  my  Lord  Signor,^^  said 
she,  falling  upon  her  knees,  "  I  only  told 
her  so  because  the  Signor  gave  me  a 
piece  of  gold.      But  Roderigo  loved  her 
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as  well  as  if  she  was  his  own  child;  and 
to  be  sure  to  set  him  upon  murdering 
my  poor  master  was  the  most  ungrale- 
fulest— ^' 

Leonardo  interrupted  her.  He  fully 
comprehended  from  all  this  that  Rosalie 
had  effected  her  escape;  but  how,  and 
with  whom,  was  what  he  wished  to  learn. 
Bidding  her  dismiss  her  fears,  he  desired 
her  to  inform  him  who  the  Signor  was^ 
with  whom  she  had  fled,  and  if  she  could 
conjecture  what  road  they  had  taken* 

"  Please  you  my  Lord  Signor^  they 
didn't  go  no  road,  but  by  the  sea  ;  for  the 
Signor  he  has  a  ship,  and  when  he  comes 
here  he  always  brings  so  man>'  nice 
things.  And  so,  when  the  Signora  was 
missing,  my  master  and  he  fought;  and 
then  he  said  to  me — '  Theresa,   I  have 
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killed  your  masterw'  So  be  ran  up  the 
steps  that  led  to  the  grand  court  just  be- 
fore you  gave  such  a  thundering  rap  at 
the  portico  door." 

Here  was  a  dreadful  confirmation  of 
Leonardo's  apprehensions.  Nothing  far- 
ther was  to  be  learnt  from  Theresa.  He 
dismissed  her  ;  and  summoning  Pietro, 
related  all  that  he  had  heard.  There  was 
nothing  now  to  be  done,  but  to  wait  the 
recovery  of  the  wounded  man,  whom  lie 
immediately  visited.  His  pulse  were 
so  very  low,  that  it  was  only  by  his  short 
respiration  they  discovered  that  there  was 
life  in  him.  Pietro,  who  was  an  excel- 
lent nurse,  undertook  to  sit  up  with 
him;  and  Leonardo  ordered  Theresa  to 
conduct  him  to  the  apartments  which 
Rosalie  had  occupied.  In  the  anti-room, 
he  found  the  drawing  she  had  just  finish- 
ed, with  the  pencils  lying  scattered  about. 
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and  some  of  tlie  coloms  even  yet  wet. 
Tliis  (lid  not  look  likn  premeditaleii  ilijlit. 
Me  passed  into  tlie  beJ-chamber.  A 
chair  was  overthrown  in  the  middle  of 
the  room,  and  the  carpet  displaced,  as  if 
some  one  had  caught  their  foot  in  it,  and 
falien.  lie  observed  tlie  door  of  the 
boudoir;  but,  on  trying  it,  found  the  key 
was  broken  in  the  lock.  All  this  betray- 
ed marks  of  violence,  and  confirmed  his 
fears.  He  returned  to  the  anti-room,  and 
passed  the  night  in  a  state  of  mind  that 
certainly  bordered  upon  distraction. 

At  the  first  appearance  of  day,  he 
hastened  to  the  apartment  of  lloderigo; 
but  he  still  shewed  little  further  signs  of 
life,  than  that  of  a  deep  groan  whenever 
he  was  moved.  Nearly  overcome  by 
this  terrible  suspense,  and  too  restless  to 
remain  in  the  same  place  for  a  uiomcnt, 
Leonardo  ran  over  the  whole  castle,  whose 
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vast  extent  astonished  Irm  no  less  than 
the  profuse  style  of  ma.,niificcnce  with 
which  every  tij3artmrnt  was  Httecl  up.  It 
had  been  represented  to  him  by  the  Mar- 
chese,  as  a  d-sola;e,  and  ruinous  pile; 
but  ils  solid  walls  remained  uninjured  by 
time,  and  the  furniture,  although  corres- 
ponding with  the  grandeur  of  the  place, 
was  comparatively  modern  ;  and  seemed 
only  to  want  to  be  bruslied  from  dust  and 
cobwebs,  to  appear  new.  The  Marchese 
had  told  him  that  his  grandfather  had 
married  the  last  descendant  of  the  house 
of  Montalabretti,  and  was  created  a  Duke 
in  consequence  of  that  event,  which  had 
been  the  title  of  her  ancestors;  but  that 
her  children  died  young,  and  that  con- 
sequently the  title  lay  dormant;  yet,  if 
this  was  true,  why  should  there  be  a 
mystery  about  the  castle;  and  why  it 
should  have  been  sa  represented,  puzzled 
him  extremely. 
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Passing  through  the  picture  s^allery, 
he  arriveil  at  the  colonnade,  which  open- 
ed to  him  a  prospect,  which  even  in  his 
preseiU  state  of  mind,  he  could  not  view 
without  admiration.  Far  off',  in  the  dis- 
tant horizon  he  distinguislied  a  small 
vessel,  whose  white  sails,  filled  by  a 
gentle  breeze,  evidently  shewed  that  she 
was  making  her  way  to  Venice.  Ah! 
thought  Leonardo,  that  bark,  perhaps, 
contains  my  Rosalie,  and  she,  at  this  mo- 
ment, may  be  viewing  the  prison  she  has 
quitted  with  regret;  since  she  may  have 
exchanged  it  for  a  more  miserable  fate. 
Pietro  found  him  leaning  against  one  of 
the  pillars,  with  a  countenance  which  ex- 
hibited the  utmost  despondency.  He 
had  been  pursuing  him  through  the  in- 
tricacies of  the  castle  to  announce  that 
dinner  was  waiting;  but  no  entreaties 
could  remove  him  from  the  spot,  where 
he  stood,  until  he  had  watched  the  vessel, 
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which  he  snppos; d  cont  ii;.iefl,.nl]  that  his 
soul  he!d  dit;\[\  ^as  i\Mu.'»^.,tLieje;rei)iaiiied; 
the  sinrili{\st  spv'ck  on  Ui^  ..  i.es,  by  wuich 
he  could  di.sccrn  it. 

Rodcrigo  the  i.ext  morning  seemed 
to  have  recovered  some  de'i'ree  of  recol- 
le(,'{ion;  l*r  when  he  saw  Signor  Barrazzi 
assist  Pietro  to  raise  him,  in  order  to  give 
him  nourishment,  he  fixed  liis  eyes  upon 
him,  and  gently  pressed  his  hand.  Leo- 
nardo was  overjoyed,  even  at  this  small 
amendment;  but  he  forbore  to  speak  to 
him  lest  the  smallest  agitation  should  re- 
new the  bleeding  of  his  wounds.  Hav- 
ing several  times  in  the  day  taken  food, 
towards  the  evening  he  fell  into  a  deep 
sleep,  from  which  he  awoke  not  before 
midnight.  Late  as  the  hour  was,  Leo- 
nardo sat  by  his  bedside  watching  him  :  for 
all  his  hopes  now  rested  on  the  effect  of 
this  long  slumber.     He  awoke,  as  if  froux 
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a  troubled  dream  ;  and,  pushing  aside  the 
curtain,  aj^ked  who  was  there!  Leoniirdo, 
overjoyed  to  hear  him  speak,  inquired 
how  hu  found  himself. 

**  lam  ill/*  replied  Roderigo,  "but 
1  remember  all  that  has  passed,  Tell  me, 
I  beseech  you,  how  long  I  have  remained 
thus?" 

"  More  than  tw^o  days;"  answere(J 
Leonardo.'^ 

*'  Stranger,"  said  Roderigo,  exerting 
his  feeble  voice  to  the  utmost,  *'  take 
those  keys/'  looking  towards  the  place 
where  they  hung,  "and  find  some  doors 
they  will  unlock,  in  the  low  vaults  be- 
yond the  spiral  sraircase.  All  your  kind- 
ness will  be  thrown  away  upon  me,  if 
you  are  not  in  time  to  save  the  life  of  a 
prisoner,  who  must  be  perishing  for  want 
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offbod.     Should  he  die,  no  mercy  will 
be  shewn  to  meJ' 

*•  Perishing  for  want  of  food!"  ex- 
claimed Leonardo,  as  he  tremblingly 
reached  the  keys.  **  Is  my  Rosalie  re- 
duced to  such  a  state  ?'^ 

<'  No,  no !"  feebly  added  Roderigo* 
"Not  Rosalie,  but  the  Duke  of  Monta- 
jjibretti." 

*'  Gracious  Heaven  1"  said  Leonardo, 
the  truth  flashing  instantly  across  his  ima- 
gination. "  Let  us  fly  instantly  Pietro, 
It  is  my  noble  uncle  we  must  save." 

Seizing  the  restoratives  which  had 
been  brought  for  Roderigo,  he  followed 
Pietro,  who  carried  a  torch,  and,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  stairs  they  entered  a  low 
narrow  passage,   which  from  its  dismal 
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a-ppearance,  they  conjectured  might  lead 
to  such  an  abode.  One  of  the  kiays 
readily  opened  a  door  at  the  end  of  it; 
and  they  then  descended  a  flight  of  steps 
cut  out  of  the  rock,  at  the  bottom  of 
which  another  door  presented  itself,  and 
opened  into  a  lofty  cavern,  where  by  the 
glimmering  li^ht  of  a  nearly  extinguish- 
ed taper,  he  beheld  the  languid  form  of 
Rosalie  supporting  a  stranger  who  ap- 
peared lifeless  in  her  arms. 

This  sight  was  a  sufficient  explana- 
nation  to  the  quick  and  susceptible  mind 
of  Leonardo.  But  when,  by  his  efforts, 
they  were  both  recovered,  even  his  love 
gave  place  to  the  most  corroding  reflec- 
tions, and  he  pronounced  to  himself — 
'  Miserable  that  1  am,  this  must  be  the 
work  of  my  father  T 

In  the  relation  which  Leonardo  gave 
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to  the  Duke  and  ^.ady  Rosalie,  he  com- 
menciui  his  hitit>ry  with  the  occurrences 
at  the  convent,  uid  continued  it  to  the 
moment  he  descended  into  the  cavrrn, 
Rosahe'ii  ennotions  were  visibly  great. 
She  shed  tears  at  the  sorrows  and  suffer- 
ini;s  of  her  beloved  protectress,  which 
could  not  be  chased  away  when  she 
heard  of  her  restoration  to  her  dignified 
station. 

*'  1  proudly  exult  in  my  nephew," 
said  the  Duke,  when  he  had  ceased 
speaking,  ''  and  this  dear  child  is  the 
richest  recompence  1  have  to  bestow  upon 
him,  in  return  for  the  life  of  happiness  I 
owe  to  him." 

Leonardo  threw  himself  at  his  feet. 

**  Is  it  possible,  my  noble  uncle," 
cried  he,  ''  that  you  can  forget ^^ 
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*'  I  never  cnn  f(>rj;et  that  yoii  have 
been  the  protector  of  iDiiorenre  and  tlie 
lover  of  virtue/'  ri^|)l!e  I  the  Duke  inter- 
rupting" hill).  "■  You  cannot  he  respon- 
sihle  for  those  nets  of  which  you  were 
ignorant;  and  your  ujerils  are  ail  your 
own.  May  your  fehcity  he  as  perfect  as 
mine  Avas,  but  more  durable.^'  And, 
joining  their  hands  together,  he  quitted 
them  hastily  to  conceal  hU  emotion. 

The  ecstasy  of  Leonardo  was  bound- 
less; for  he  heard  from  the  lips  of  his 
adored  Rosalie,  that  the  sanction  her 
father  had  just  given  to  her  choice  was 
the  happiest  event  of  her  life. 

"  But,"  added  she,  *'  you  will  recol- 
lect, that  I  have  given  a  solemn  promise 
to  your's,  which  cannot  be  renounced." 

"Alas,   1   do!*'    replied  he   mourn- 
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fully;  *'  and  you  rrcal  me  to  a  sense  of 
duty,  which  late  events  have  nearly  can- 
cellc-d/' 

"  My  father,"  said  she,  unwilling  to 
pursue  a  subject  so  painful  to  him,  '^  will 
arrange  how  we  are  in  future  to  proceed. 
But,  whilst  all  this  is  settling,  will  you 
obliije  me  so  far  as  to  send  off  an  express 
to  my  Olivia,  to  acquaint  her  with  our 
consan2:uinity,  and  to  beg  that  she  and 
the  Marquis  will  immediately  become 
our  guests*^^ 

"  Instantly,  my  sweet  Rosalie,^^  an- 
swered Leonardo:  "  and  not  less  grate- 
fully than  myself  will  she  receive  this 
affectionate  mark  of  your  remembrance.'^ 

The  day  was  by  this  time  far  ad- 
vanced, and  they  were  summoned  by 
Pietro  to  dinner ;  who  informed  them  he 
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had  been  successful  in  his  embassy,  and 
procupfd  several  attendants.  Leonardo 
ordered  him  to  have  a  courier  in  waiting, 
ready  to  dispatcli  to  llie  next  post  town, 
by  the  time  dinner  was  ended. 

The  Duke  informed  them  that  he 
had  been  visiting  Roderigo  again,  who 
recovered  his  strength  fast;  but  felt  the 
deepest  remorse  for  his  past  life. 

"  Thrown,  in  early  youth,"  said  he, 
"  into  bad  society,  the  prevalence  of  de- 
praved manners  corrupted  the  naturally 
good  properties  of  his  heart;  and  after 
having  been  once  leagued  with  mur- 
derers, and  a  partner  in  their  guilt,  it  was 
difficult  to  extricate  himself  from  them. 
Ho  tells  me  that  the  wretch  who  attempt^ 
ed  to  force  away  my  Rosalie  was  one  of 
the  gang  employed  to  assassinate  me. 
With  the  money  he  received  for  his  reward 
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he  purchased  a  share  in  a  vessel,  which 
infests  these  coasts,  both  as  a  smuggler 
and  pirate  when  opportunity  offers;  and 
has  always  used  tliis  castle  as  a  con- 
venient rendezvous.  When  he  saw  me 
appear  in  the  boudoh\  his  ginlty  con- 
science represented  me  as  the  apparition 
of  the  murdered  Duke;  and  he  flew  to 
Roderigo  with  an  accnunt  of  my  appear- 
ance :  who  accompanied  him  back  to  the 
apartment,  and  finding  that  Rosa  I  ij^,.  was 
missing,  he  believed  the  story  to  be  a 
fabricated  one,  to  conceal  his  having 
forced  her  away.  On  quitting  the  ^oMA^o/r, 
be  remembers  that  he  closed  the  door  in 
such  rage,  that  he  broke  the  key  in  the 
lock  ;  and,  as  they  passed  along,  he  insist- 
ed on  the  restoration  of  Rosalie,  or  other- 
wise threatened  that  he  would  acquaint 
his  employers  who  the  ravisher  was,  and 
discover  his  present  iniquitous  employ- 
ment.    On  this  the  miscreant  gave  him 
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several  wounds  with  a  poniard,  which 
(being  himself  unarmed)  he  had  not  the 
power  to  escape, 

*'  I  have  seen  the  order  which 
Veraspi  (now  Beneditto)  sent  him,  by 
the  men  who  brought  Rosalie  hither. 
He  represents  her  as  a  person  of  lov/  ex- 
traction and  great  art,  who  had  aimed 
to  ensnare  the  young  Marchese;  and 
charges  him  to  keep  her  in  the  most 
strict  confinement.  Roderigo  said  he 
pitied  the  state  he  saw  her  in;  and,  be- 
lieving her  to  be  as  indigent  and  obscure 
as  she  had  been  represented,  and  know- 
ing what  she  had  to  expect  from  her  mer- 
ciless persecutors,  he  had  offered  her  li- 
berty, which  she  had  rejected;  and  that 
he  afterwards  would  have  protected  her 
at  the  cxpence  of  his  life. 

VOL.  IV.  M 
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"  The  preservation  of  Roderigo,  by 
your  cares,  my  dear  nephew,"  continued 
the  Duke,  "  is  another  blessing  bestowed 
upon  me  by  Providence,  to  recompense 
me  for  the  sufferings  which,  at  least,  have 
been  endured  with  humility.  Of  little 
avail  would  have  been  my  life,  if  the 
means  of  asserting  my  innocence,  and 
the  wicked  schemes  which  were  practis- 
ed to  deprive  me  of  my  hereditary  pos- 
sessions could  not  be  proved.  My  own 
servant,  whose  contrition  first  preserved 
me,  fell  at  my  feet,  when  I  returned  to 
my  castle;  and  Roderigo  is,  perhaps,  the 
only  living  witness,  whose  testimony  can 
be  of  use.  I  have  been  thinking,^^  con- 
tinued he,  after  a  moment's  pause,  "  that 
I  ought  to  pursue  prompt  measures;  for 
1  cannot  consider  myself  safe,  whilst  such 
an  enemy  as  Veraspi  is  at  liberty,  to  form 
farther  designs  against  me." 
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Rosalie  shuddered,  but  spoke  not; 
and  Leonardo  entreated  to  be  employed 
in  any  way  which  might  best  conduce  to 
the  reinstating  him  in  his  possessions. 

"  I  would  spare  Ricardo  mortifica- 
tion and  disgrace,"  said  the  Duke,  "  be- 
cause he  is  your  father^  and  the  son  of 
mine*     If  you  approve  of  it,  I  will  write 
to  him,  and  propose  to  him  to  pass  into 
some  distant  country,  before  the  matter 
is  publicly  known,  where  I  will  annually 
allow  him  a  sufficient  sura  to  support  him 
in  private  life;  but,  with  respect  toBene- 
ditto,  I  consider  it  a  duty  which  I  owe 
to  true  religion,  to  deliver  a   detestable 
hypocrite,    who   is  a  disgrace    to   it,   to 
public  justice.       Perhaps,"    added    the 
Duke,  "  you  would   tliink    it  a  point  of 
delicacy  to  bear  my  proposi lions  yourself 
to  your  father.     Tell  me  your  wislies,  and 
your  opinion  frnnkly,  Iveonurdoi" 
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Leonardo  replied,  that, however  pain- 
ful the  task^might  prove,  the  Duke's  sug- 
gestion had  pointed  out  the  performance 
of  it  as  a  duty  he  ought  not  to  shrink 
from.  He  gratefully  acknowledged  the 
generosity  of  his  intentions,  but  urged 
the  delay  of  some  days  ;  saying,  that  an 
express  was  to  set  out  that  evening  to 
request  the  presence  of  Count  Marioni, 
and  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Langton,  and  that  he  could  not  prevail 
upon  himself  to  leave  the  castle,  until  he 
saw  the  Duke  had  friends  and  advisers 
about  him.  The  Duke  thanked  him  for 
these  kind  considerations;  and,  at  his  re- 
quest also,  consented  that  the  entrance 
into  the  castle  should  be  closed,  and  a 
sentinel  placed  there,  to  give  notice  of 
the  approach  of  strangers. 

Pietro  and  Roderigo  had  both  been 
cautioned  not  to  mention  the  name  of  the 
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D^jke  bafore  the  attendants  ;  and  Rosalie 
and  Luonardo  forbore  to  give  him  his 
title. 

A  week  fleiv  away,  almost  nnperceiv- 
td  by  this  happy  party  ;  and  at  the  end 
<^f  that  period  Count  Marioni  arrived.  lie 
was  only  prepared  to  viieet  Rosalie  and 
his  friend,  and  his  surprize  at  finding  the 
Duke  of  Montalabretti  living,  was  inde- 
scribable. The  Duke  received  him  with 
transport,  as  the  protector  of  his  child; 
and  his  joy  was  unbounded,  when,  in- 
stead of  Signora  de  Albertino,  he  was  in- 
troduced to  Lady  Rosalie  Barrazzi. 

Leonardo,  with  a  sigh  which  he 
struggled  to  conceal,  announced  his  in- 
tention of  departing  for  Florence  the 
following  morning.  It  did  not  escape 
the  notice  of  Lady  Rosalie;  and  whilst 
M  3 
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the  Duke  and  the  Count  were  engaged 
Hi  conversation,  she  said — 

'*  I  tremble  to  think  what  you  will 
have  to  encounter  from  the  violence  of 
your  father.  Take  care  of  your  own  life, 
Leonardo,  or  you  have  preserved  mine 
only  to  render  it  miserable." 

''  Assure  yourself,  my  beloved  Ro- 
salie, that  no  danger  can  happen  to  me. 
1  am  prepared  for  all  that  an  ungovern- 
able and  irritable  spirit  must  suffer  on 
the  detection  of  such  complicated  guilt; 
but  its  effects,  so  far  as  relate  to  my  own 
safety,  or  my  father's  life,  I  trust  I  shall 
be  able  to  avert.'' 

At  an  early  hour  the  following 
morning  Leonardo  began  his  journey, 
charged  with  letters  of  the  most  grateful 
import  to  the  convent,   both   from    the 
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Duke  and  Rosalie.  He  left  his  trusty 
Pietro  behind  him,  and  took  for  his  at- 
tendant  a  servant  of  the  Count's. 

The  interesting  detail  which  was 
given  to  Count  Marion i,  first  by  the 
Duke,  and  afterwards  by  Rosalie,  affect- 
ed him  deeply.  He  begged  to  be  con- 
ducted to  the  cavern,  where,  with  such 
equanimity  of  temper,  the  Duke  had  en- 
dured imprisonment  for  fifteen  years. 
Rosalie,  who  had  not  visited  it  since  the 
night  of  their  deliverance,  shed  tears  as 
she  approached  the  spot,  where,  lost  to 
every  worldly  hope,  she  had  supported  a 
dying  father.  The  Count,  whose  eyes 
bore  sympathy  with  her's,  soon  led  her  to 
the  platform,  and  passing  the  low  arched 
door,  they  entered  on  the  staircase.  The 
panel  struck  him  as  a  most  extraordinary 
piece  of  mechanism,  and  he  inquired  for 
M  4 
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what  use  it  could  possibly  have  been  con- 
structed; but  the  Duke  could  only  form 
conjectures,  that  it  had  been  designed 
more  for  the  purposes  of  superstition  and 
concealment,  than  a  prison.  He  added, 
that  as  such  an  access  from  the  castle 
vaults  was  unsafe,  he  should  have  the 
mechanism  removed  and  the  panel  closed. 
Rosalie,  however,  by  whom  the  inven- 
tion was  held  sacred,  since  it  had  been 
the  means  of  her  own  deliverance,  and 
first  gave  to  her  the  sight  of  a  father, 
earnestly  entreated  that  it  might  not  be 
destroyed.  She  proposed  that  the  lower 
part  of  the  staircase  should  be  blocked 
up,  but  that  the  panel  should  be  an  en- 
trance to  the  turret;  which  she  begged 
permission  to  fit  up  as  a  complete  ob- 
servatory. The  Duke,  to  whom  her 
wishes  were  a  law,  was  gratified  by  this 
request.  They  next  visited  Roderigo. 
He   was  stiU   too  weak    to  rise.     Lady 
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Rosalie,  who  calied  herself  his  chief 
nurse,  took  some  food  which  was  just 
brought,  and  gave  it  to  him. 

"  Are  you  as  well  as  usual,  Rode- 
rigoT'  asked  she. 

"  I  am  overpowered  by  the  good- 
ness of  which  I  am  unworthy,  Lady." 

"  Say  not  so,^^  cried  the  Duke:  "  I 
only  wait  for  your  recovery  to  fix  you 
in  a  situation  that  will  prove  my  remem- 
brance of  what  I  owe  you.'* 

''  And  when  you  are  old,  Roderigo," 
said  Lady  Rosalie,  in  a  tender  voice,  "  I 
will  nurse  you,  as  I  do  now." 

*'  If  the  prayers  of  such  a  sinner  can 
be  heard,  I  will  offer  them  up  for  you, 
M  6 
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Lady,  from  the  cell  of  a  monastery:  where 
I  have  resolved  to  pass  my  future  days, 
and  devote  them  to  prayer  and  peni- 
tence.^* 

"  Should  you  persist  in  that  resolu- 
tion,** said  the  Count,  "  it  shall  be  my 
care  to  procure  you  a  reception  among 
some  holy  fathers,  who  shall  be  prepared 
to  value  you." 

The  Duke  next  consulted  with 
Count  Marioni  on  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  to  identify  his  existence,  and  re- 
establish him  in  his  possessions.  The 
Count  thought  a  private  application  to 
the  Pope,  before  any  public  claims  were 
made,  would  be  the  most  eligible  mode :  and 
offered  himself  to  go  to  Rome,  and  solicit 
an  audience  of  his  Holiness,  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  soon  as  they  should  learn  from 
Leonardo  the  dete]»mination  of  his  father. 
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The  arrival  of  the  Marquis  and 
Marchioness  of  Langton,  who  had  com- 
menced their  journey  to  Montalabretti 
almost  the  very  hour  they  had  received 
Leonardo's  dispatches,  was  an  accession^ 
of  joy  to  the  whole  party.  The  early  af- 
fection of  Oh  via  for  Rosalie,  and  her  con- 
tinued friendship,  had  so  much  endeared 
her  to  the  Duke,  that  he  received  her  with 
open  arms,  and  welcomed  her  rather  as 
a  niece  whom  he  knew  and  loved,. than  a 
stranger.  The  Marquis,  as  a,  distant  re- 
lation of  his  lamented  Duchess,  he  cordi- 
ally embraced. 

Leonardo's  society  seemed  now  alone 
wanting;  but  the  time  was  nearly  elaps- 
ed when  they  might  expect  his  return; 
and  none  of  their  hours  could  prove  dull, 
since,  in  addition  lo  the  pleasures  which 
result  from  an  intercourse  between  culti- 
vated  and  expanded  minds,  they  were  all 
M  G 
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devotedly  fond  of  music,  and  all  excelled 
as  performers;  and  Rosalie^s  voice,  which 
now  yielded  more  than  ever  to  the  en- 
thusias^m  of  her  feelings,  could  charm 
them  round  her  whenever  she  chose, 
and  fill  the  eyes  of  her  fond  father  with 
tears  of  delight. 


CHAPTER    VL 


-*'  Tremble,  thou  wretch. 


Who  hast  within  thee  undivulged  crime3  !" 


>5>«0»<< 


The  joy  of  the  Superior  and  Mag- 
dalena,  on  the  arrival  of  Leonardo  at 
Sf.  Agnese^  was  great  beyond  expression. 
The  Duke's  acknowledgments  of  the  va- 
rious excellences  of  his  child   gratified 
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their  benevolent  bosoms  ;  and  that  they 
had  preserved  her  for  such  felicity,  and 
to  embellish  «iich  high  rank,  was  happi- 
ness in  the  extreme.  Leonardo  enjoined 
them  to  give  no  hint  of  what  he  had 
communicated  ;  and,  indeed,  they  both 
saw  the  necessity  of  silence.  Leonardo 
staid  no  longer  than  whilst  he  partook  of 
refreshment,  and  then  proceeded  to  Flo- 
rence. 

His  father  received  him  with  an  in- 
dignant countenance  and  repulsive  man- 
ners. His  mother,  with  an  ill-concealed 
joy  at  his  return ;  although  she  too  re- 
mained silent  and  sullen. 

The  extreme  as^itation  which  shook 
the  whole  frame  of  Leonardo,  when  he 
attempted  to  speak,  enabled  him  only  to 
say,  in  a  few  unconnected  words,  that 
he  was  miserable  to  be  obliged  to  enter 
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on  such  a  subject.  The  Marchesa  in- 
stantly conceiving  that  all  this  co«]ld  only 
be  preparatory  to  a  confession  of  his 
marriage,  let  her  coffee  fall,  and 
clasping  her  hands  together  in  agony,  ex- 
claimed— 

"  Holy  Virgin!  You  are  then  mar- 
ried  to  that  obscure  wretch]  Expect  not 
that  your  disobedience  can,  or  ever  will 
be,  forgiven  by  me." 

"  Married,  said  you  ?'*  cried  the 
Marchese,  almost  gasping  for  breath. 
"Married!  Where  —  how? — My  brain 
turns :  it  seems  on  fire.^^ 

"  I  am  not  married,^^  replied  Leo- 
nardo; but  I  come  here  with  the  firm 
persuasion  that  your  objections  to  my 
being  united  to  Rosalie  will  cease,  when 
you  hear  who  she  is,  and  the  propositions 
I  have  to  make.'^ 
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"  Never  can  they  cease/'  answered 
the  Marchese  vehemently.  "  Mou  know 
you  vvlio  she  is!  And  what  forged  rale 
have  you  lo  ofter  in  support  oi'  her 
birth  r 

"  I  have  no  fiction  to  :>fFer/^  replied 
Leonardo,  in  a  melancholy  tone  of  voice ; 
"  but  a  tale  which  connects  with  it  an 
horrible  truth.  She  is  Lady  Rosalie  Bar- 
razzi,  and  the  daughter  of  your  murdered 
brother." 

The  rage  of  the  Marchese  was 
checked.  His  rolling  eye-balls  became 
contracted;  his  eye-lids  closed  upon 
them;  and  his  limbs  appeared  motionless, 
as  though  they  had  been  suddenly  paU 
sied.'' 

"  Lady  Rosalie  Barrazzi  1''  said  the 
Marchesa,     ''  You    have  been   imposed 
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upon.     There  is  not,  nor  ever  was  there 
such  a  person  in  existence.^* 

The  Marchese  revived,  as  though  he 
had  been  roused  by  an  electric  shock. 

"  Your  mother  tells  you  truth,'^said 
he,  "  Who  has  dared  to  impose  upon 
you  so  wicked  an  invention?  Yet,  per- 
haps, it  may  be  your  own." 

*'  The  conviction  I  have  to  pro- 
duce," replied  Leonardo,  *'  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  even  to  refute  my  father's  own 
denial.  And  surely  no  state  can  be 
more  horrible  than  for  a  son  to  pronounce 
against  him  that  he  knows  the  fact.  Nay 
more,  to  prepare  him  for  a  discovery, 
which  involves  his  fame — his  life  !" 

''  Declare  it,"  said  the  Marchese, 
sternly. 
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"  That  brother,  whom  Veraspi^s 
poniard  left  for  dead,  still  lives. 

**  Lives!"  repeated  the  Marchese, 
with  a  hollow  groan  :  "  then  I  am  lost 

indeed  1'* 

"  Your  father  faints  P'  cried  the  Mar- 
chesa.     "Help!   help!" 

"  Stop,  my  mother;  let  not  the  ser- 
vants witness  such  a  scene  as  may  be 
fatal  to  him.     See,  he  revives." 

Leonardo  then  rubbed  his  hands, 
and  sprinkled  Eau  de  Co/ogn,  which  the 
Marchesa  o^ave  him,  on  his  face. 


Lives  l'^    repeated   the    Marchese, 
liimr' 


recovering.      "   Where— who    has   seen 
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"  I  have/*  replied  Leonardo,  **  and 
bring  a  letter  from  him  ;  and  such  a  letter 
as  can  leave  no  other  sentiment  within 
your  bosom,  but  that  of  deep  remorse  for 
the  injuries  you  have  done  him,  and  gra- 
titude for  the  mercy  he  extends  in  re- 


turn/' 


*'  Read  it :  1  am  unable." 

Leonardo  broke  the  seal :  he  had 
not  yet  seen  the  letter  ;  but  these  were 
the  contents. 

'  Fifteen  years  ago,  your  emissaries, 
headed  by  Yeraspi,  attacked  me,  and  his 
poniard,  as  they  all  imagined,  put  a  period 
to  my  life.  Providence  preserved  me  ; 
and,  by  one  of  its  inscrutable  decrees,  has 
made  my  persecutors  the  instruments  of 
restoring  me  to  the  world  and  uniting  me 
to  my  daughter. 
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*  I  am  now  in  the  midst  of  friends, 
nntUurnif^bed  with  the  means  of  claiming: 
my  usnrped  riglits;  but  i  have  nothing 
like  revenge  lurking  in  my  bosom,  and 
vvonld  s};are,  rather  than  punish,  a  bro- 
ther. The  dis;^race  attached  to  a  trans- 
action  of  this  kind,  will,  no  dou!)t,  in- 
cline you  to  absent  yourself  betoie  it  is 
publicly  known  :  and  should  you  adopt 
this  plan,  and  consent  to  retire  into  any 
distant  kingdom,  the  annual  sum  of  two 
thousand  ducats  shall  be  remitted  you 
for  your  own  life,  and  thai  of  your  wife. 

*  But  although  I  am  incapable  of  pri- 
vate hatred,  1  cannot  forget  that  I  owe  to 
pubhc  justice  the  detection  of  an  hypo- 
crite, who,  under  the  sacred  garb  of  a  reli- 
gious habit,  stalks  forth  a  murderer  and 
the  betrayer  of  unprotected  innocence. 

'  Leonardo  bears  this  to  you.     His 
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soul  is  nohle,  and  v.urthv  of  the  stc-ck 
from  whirh  /  si)run<^.  His  dis(!t  rnment 
of  the  virtiirs  of  my  child,  and  the  un- 
shaken affection  lie  preserved  for  her, 
in  the  midst  of  persecution,  has  endeared 
him  to  rny  heart  no  less  than  her's  ;  and 
I  elect  him  for  my  son.  Treat  him  as  he 
deserves.  He  cannot  forget  that  you  are 
his  father,  any  more  than  I  can  that  you 
are  brother  to  the  injured 

MONTALABRETTI.^ 

When  Leonardo  had  finished  read- 
ing, the  storm,  which  had  raged  in  the 
features  of  the  Marchese,  seemed  to  have 
retired  within  his  bosom,  vvliich  rose  with 
convulsive  emotion,  although  he  was 
silent.  But  not  so  the  JNIarchesa  :  her 
tears  and  lamentations  were  ungovern- 
able.  She  accused  her  husband  of  havino- 

o 

deceived  her — of  having  reduced  her  to 
poverty  and  disgrace  :  and  vowed  never 
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to  quit  her  native  country,  to  live  de- 
graded and  unknown. 

Leonardo  strove  to  appease  the  tu- 
mult of  her  passion,  but  in  vain.  He^ 
therefore,  sat  silent,  v^aiting  the  effect  of 
the  conflict  the  Marchese  was  evidently 
sustaining. 

"  I  am  betrayed,"  said  he  at  last, 
**  and  probably  by  that  fiend  in  human 
shape  Veraspi.  Leagued  with  him  early 
in  life,  his  fortunes,  more  desperate  than 
mine,  prompted  me  to  vicious  habits. 
But  for  his  advice,  I  should  have  stopped 
far  short  of ." 

He  paused;  and  Leonardo  glad  to 
see  the  contrition  which  this  speech  indi- 
cated, spoke  of  this  uncle's  wishes  for  his 
safety;  and  urged  him  to  lose  no  time  in 
leaving  Italy,  that  he  might  not  be  in 
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danger    from    the    public    investigation 
which  must  unavoidably  take  place. 

"  As  the  author  of  my  being,  to 
whom  I  owe  duty  and  filial  affection/^ 
continued  Leonardo,  "  let  me  urge  your 
immediate  departure." 

The  courage  of  the  Marchese,  as  is 
usual  vi'ith  those  who  have  dared  to  prac- 
tise villany,  sunk  into  the  most  abject 
meanness  and  pusillanimity,  now  that  it 
was  detected.  He  wept;  but  they  were 
not  the  tears  of  remorse:  they  flowed  for 
the  discovery  of  his  guilt,  not  from  a  re- 
pentance of  it.  His  terrors  were  even  so 
great,  that  he  wished  to  depart  that  very 
night;  and,  on  his  knees,  besought  the 
Marchesa  to  accompany  him  into  banish- 
ment. This  unamiable  wife  was,  how- 
ever, inexorable  until  Leonardo  suggested 
the  idea  that  the  Duke's  offers  of  support 
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were  only  made  to  her  under  the  idea 
that  she  would  not  desert  her  husband. 
Recalled  by  this  remark  to  a  recollection 
of  the  danger  of  poverty  and  total  neg- 
lect, she  consented  to  attend  hini.  But 
where  could  they  fly  to]  How  endure  the 
dilFerence  of  climate  and  of  manners? 

''  The  Duke,"  replied  Leonardo, 
"  has  been  compelled  to  endure  confine- 
ment in  a  dungeon  for  fifteen  years;  but 
he  gives  liberty  to  you,  and  the  choice  of 
various  kingdoms." 

''  We  will  pass  into  France  directly/' 
said  the  Marchese,  ''  and  when  there, 
make  an  election.  England  would  have 
been  my  choice;  but  my  rebellious  daugh- 
ter renders  that  impossible." 

"  Not  by  Olivia,"  replied  Leonardo, 
**  would  It   be  made    unpleasant.      She 
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would  practise  every  act  of  duty;  but  the 
fauiily  of  Lady  Rosalie  Montague,  may 
not  conceal  ber  history.  Oh!"  continu- 
ed he,  *'  how  amiable,  how  great,  how 
merciful  must  be  the  disposition  of  my 
uncle  !  Surely  his  nature  must  partake  of 
the  divine  essence,  or  he  could  not  ex- 
tend his  forgiveness  to  me,  or  consent 
to  bestow  upon  me  a  treasure,  richer  in 
my  estimation  than  the  world  can  pur- 
chase. Oh,  Heaven  !  how  dreadful  have 
been  his  sufierings!  The  happiness  of 
his  early  youth  blasted  ;  his  wife,  the 
idol  of  his  aftections,  consigned  to  a  pre- 
mature grave ;  forced  to  abandon  his 
beauteous  infant,  and  to  remain  for  fifteen 
years  in  the  death-like  solitude  and 
silence  of  a  cavern !  Yet,  my  father, 
even  this  excites  not  the  idea  of  revenue. 
Assured  1  am,  that  in  the  retreat  he  re* 
commends,  he  studies  more  your  feelings 
than  his  own  ;  since,  as  it  is  impossibjle 

VOL.  IV.  N 
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to  conceal  your  conduct,  to  secure  you 
from  the  consequences  of  it,  is  his  sole 


He  pausetd  :  but  the  Marchese  was 
eye, 


silent;  sullen  reserve  still  lurking  in  his 


"  For  me/'  continued  Leonardo, 
'*  what  had  I  been?  Despoiled  of  honour, 
fortune,  fame,  1  must  have  become  the 
veriest  wretch  that  ever  dragged  a  lothed 
existence.  Do  not  forget,  my  father,  that 
it  is  your  son  he  rescues  from  all  this. 
Nay  more,  adopts  him  for  his  own,  and 
blesses  him  with  the  hand  of  Rosalie/* 

The  Marchese  rose  and  slowly  tra- 
versed the  apartment  with  folded  arms. 

"  Think  not,'*  said  he  at  last,  "  that 
safety  could  ever  lure  me  from  my  native 
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soil.  Your  uncle  is  revenged  ;  for  de- 
gradation from  rank  and  fortune,  is  a 
punishment,  greater  by  far  than  any  the 
law  could  inflict.  To  yourself  I  dictate 
not ;  for  well  I  know  that  the  heaviest 
curse  which  falls  on  human  nature,  is  the 
chill  grasp  of  poverty/^ 

"  The  Lady  Rosalie,"  said  Leonardo, 
"  remembers  that  she  has  given  you  a 
promise,  never  to  be  mine  without  your 
full  consent.  May  I  hope  that  you  will 
now  release  her  from  it?^^ 

"  Young  man,"  said  the  Marchese, 
"  my  own  vast  schemes  for  aggrandize- 
ment are  dissolved  :  and  it  is  well  that 
you  are  not  overwhelmed  in  the  ruin 
which  crushes  me.  Wed  your  cousin; 
it  is  a  compact  which  will  preserve  you 
from  the  world's  reproach — perhaps,  save 
me  from  your's." 

n5 
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"  Oh  !  if  my  views  arose  from  interest 
mere'y/'  replied  Leonardo,  '  I  should 
be  base  indeed!  Much  sooner  would  I 
follow  you  in  exile,  and  share  the  poverty 
you  dread.  But  do  not  fear  that  indi- 
gence shall  ever  pursue  you.  Ill  should 
I  deserve  the  blessings  Heaven  bestows 
upon  me,  if  J  could  so  neglect  the  au- 
thor's of  my  being:  and  were  my  uncle 
but  assured  of  vour  contrition,  and  that 
you  could  return  with  safety,  he  would 

strain  vou  to  his  bosom." 

>/ 

**  I  do  believe  you,  Leonardo,'^  an- 
swered the  Marchese,  musing  as  he 
spoke ;  *'  and  1  shall  hope  that  you  and  I 
part  not  for  ever:  but  sooner  would  I 
meet  the  hungry  lion,  when  he  roams 
for  prey,  than  face  the  Duke.  I  cannot, 
will  not,  even  thank  him  for  his  pit- 
tance." 

"  Leave  that  to  me,'^  said  Leonardo, 
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•inexpressibly  shocked,  ''  and  prepare  tor 
your  departure/* 

The  Marchess  asked  what  of  their 
effeets  they  might  remove.  All,  Leo- 
nardo replied,  if  they  judged  proper;  but 
as  their  removal  should  be  private,  he 
thought  they  had  better  pack  up  only 
vvhal  they  could  convey  with  them. 

After  the  Marchesa  had  quitted 
them,  the  Marchese  entreated  Leonardo 
to  inform  him  if  Beneditto  had  been  ac- 
cessary to  the  concealment  of  the  Duke« 
Thus  urged,  Leonardo  could  not  refuse 
to  satisfy  him ;  and,  therefore,  gave  him  a 
brief  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
Duke  had  been  preserved.  The  Mar-* 
chese  now  resolutely  declared  he  would 
leave  Florence  that  night,  saying  that  he 
could  not  rest  a  moment  where  he  was. 
The  domestics  were,  therefore,  ordered 
N  3 
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to  prepare  for  a  sudden  journey ;  and  the 
Marchess  packed  up  and  sealed  such 
trunks  as  were  to  be  forwarded  after 
them. 

In  the  retirement  of  his  own  cham- 
ber, Leonardo  gave  full  vent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  his  oppressed  bosom.  In  the  pre« 
sence  of  Rosalie,  he  was  insensible  to 
every  thing  but  the  ecstatic  bliss  of  call- 
ing her  his.  But  now  the  objects  which 
mi't  his  view,  were  a  father  and  mother, 
de^^raJed  from  their  high  rank,  about  to 
quit  their  country  as  exiles,  and  whom 
he  mij^ht  never  behold  again.  It  was 
true  he  could  not  reverence  them;  but 
they  had  large  claims  on  his  pity,  and  still 
stronger  ones  on  his  affection.  A  thou- 
sand nameless  tendernesses  shown  to  him 
in  infancy,  rushed  into  his  mind,  and 
filled  his  eyes  with  tears.  He  had  ac- 
quitted himself  of  the  stern   duties   of 
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justice;  those  of  nature  novv  took  entire 
possession  of  his  soul.  'Oh,  Rosalie'.' 
exclaimed  he,  mentally,  *  1  find,  at  this 
moment,  that  had  not  my  father  committ- 
ed crimes  of  the  blackest  dye,  dear  as  you 
are  to  me,  nature  would  have  triumphed 
over  passion,  and  I  could  sooner  have 
renounced  you,  than  have  abandoned 
him.  Oh,  God!  how  cruel  is  my  situ- 
ation, where  my  very  duties  are  at  vari- 
ance!' 

Reproving  himself  for  wasting  those 
hours  in  useless  regrets,  which  might  be 
spent  in  giving  comfort  and  assistance  to 
his  parents,  he  hastily  descended  to  the 
library,  in  search  of  the  Marchese,  As 
he  entered  it,  he  saw  him  giving  a  letter 
to  a  servant,  who  seemed  equipped  as  a 
courier,  and  whom  he  pushed  out  of  an- 
other door  as  he  entered.  Leonardo  al- 
most drew  back  from  surprize,  but  the 
N  4 
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Marchese  addressed  him  with  srreat  com- 
posure,  and  asked  him  to  accompany  him 
to  the  Marchesa.  They  found  her  busily 
employed  in  superintending  the  packing 
up  of  trunks.  She  dismissed  her  attend- 
ants on  some  pretext  or  other,  and  then 
said,  she  found,  on  reflection  that  it 
would  be  much  easier  to  forego  her  rank 
in  a  foreign  country  than  at  home,  and 
that  she  should  be  prepared  for  her  depar- 
ture by  sun-set.  Shocked  at  this  insen- 
sibility to  every  thing  but  rank,  Leonardo 
looked  at  his  father,  who,  however,  gazed 
at  the  preparations  going  forward,  as  un- 
concernedly as  though  he  had  been  a 
mere  spectator.  Silence  was  thus  im- 
posed  upon  Leonardo,  who  knew  not 
what  to  say,  where  advice  and  consola- 
tion seemed  so  little  to  be  wanted. 

As    they  sat    in   the  saloon,  which 
opened  upon  the  lawn,  after  dinner,  th^ 
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Marchese    took    out     his    watch,    and 
said — 

"  This  is  the  hour,  and  I  think  I 
hear  the  carriages.^^ 

Leonardo  started  from  his  seat;  and^ 
kneeling  before  the  Marchese.  burst  inta 
an  agony  of  tears. 

"  Oh,  my  father  !"  said  he,  **  forget 
not  that  you  have  a  son,  who  loves  you^ 
and  bitterly  laments  the  necessity  of  this 
separation.  Be  you,  my  nwther,  the  con- 
soler of  your  husband  :  and  may  the  God 
of  mercy  listen  to  the  prayers  which  I 
shall  offer  up  for  your  safety.  Whatever 
1  can  do  to  add  to  your  comfort,  shall  be 
performed  with  duteous  care  ;  and  when 
you  have  finally  fixed  upon  the  place  of 
your  abode,  I  will  visit  you,  and,  if  yoi* 
wish  it,  bring  Rosalie  with  rae/^ 
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"  No,  no!"  replied  the  Marchese, 
with  quickness.  "  All  that  now  remains 
for  me,  is  to  elude  the  eyes  of  those  who, 
having  seen  my  former  splendor,  might 
gaze  upon  my  fallen  dignity  with  a  re- 
proachful pity.  I  am  not  conquered  by 
my  fate,  for  I  bear  still  an  unsubdued 
spirit;  and,  wherever  I  go,  will  create 
that  consequence  which  I  have  lost.^^ 

Then  offering  his  arm  to  the  Mar- 
chesa,  as  if  by  hurrying  her  away  he 
would  put  a  stop  to  all  further  conversa- 
tion, and  grasping  the  hand  of  Leonardo, 
with  a  pressure  that  indicated  the  emo- 
tion he  attempted  to  conceal,  he  said— 

*'  Stir  not  from  hence,  your  agitation 
will  betray  us  to  the  domestics.  You 
shall  hear  from  me  soon. 

The  Marchesa,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
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mained  silent,  struggling,  as  it  were,  for 
fortitude,  now  gave  way  to  a  torrent  of 
tears;  and,  disengaging  herself  from  the 
Marchese,  threw  her  arms  round  the 
neck  of  Leonardo. 

*'  You  will  not  desert  me?'  cried 
she. 

**  Never,  my  mother!"  sinking  on 
his  knees  before  her.  "  I  will  fly  to  you, 
whenever,  and  wherever,  you    summon 


"  Your  discretion  forsakes  you,^'  said 
the  Marchese  in  anger  to  his  lady.  "  Let 
us  quit  the  palazzo  instantly,  unless  you 
mean  to  betray  me  to  my  people." 

He  again  seized  her  hand,  and  draw- 
ing her  to  tlie  door,  closed  it  ere  yet 
Leonardo  had  arisen. 

K  6 
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"Oh,  God!'*  said^  he,  continuing 
bis  kneelin;^  posture  and  raising  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  ''  preserve  him  froui  hardened 
guih!  May  contrition  steal  into  his  heart, 
and  render  him  an  object  worthy  of  thy 
mercy  and  forgiveness." 

Then  rising,  and  throwing  himself 
upon  a  sofa,  he  again  relapsed  into  a  state 
of  agonizing  reflections.  From  these  he 
was  at  length  recalled  by  the  idea  of  his 
adorable  Rosalie.  Rapture  dwelt  on  her 
image;  and,  like  the  sun  darting  his 
vivid  rays  through  the  thick  black  clouds 
of  a  noon-day  darkness,  she  dispelled  the 
melancholy  gloom  which  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  soul.  At  this  moment 
supper  was  announced,  and  he  was 
obliged  to  assume  the  appearance  of  com- 
posure, until  he  could  dismiss  the  '  page- 
antry' so  ill  assorted  to  his  feelings.  He 
then  debated  on  the  plan  he  should  pur- 
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sue;  and,  to  avoid  travellins:  in  the  heat, 
as  well  as  the  publicity  of  being  seen  in 
the  vicinity  of  Florence,  he  determined 
to  defer  his  journey  until  the  following 
evening,  by  winch  means  he  would  have 
to  sleep  on  the  road  only  two  nights,  and 
could  indulge  in  the  melancholy  pleasure 
of  visiting  the  tall  pine-trees,  where  rested 
the  remains  of  the  unfortunate  Duchess 
of  Montalabretti. 

Accordingly,  at  a  late  hour,  he  quitt- 
ed the  palazzo,  attended  only  by  the  con- 
fidential servant  of  Count  Marioni,  whom 
he  had  brought  with  him.  The  mild 
lustre  of  a  full-orbed  moon  gave  that  sort 
of  light,  so  favourable  to  reflection,  and 
so  well  calculated  to  inspire  it ;  and  whilst 
yielding  alternately  to  a  retrospection  of 
the  past  and  the  anticipation  of  the  future, 
his  melancholy  lost  the  gloom  of  despon- 
dence ;  and  his  joy  was  chastened  by  the 
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recollection  of  the  sufFerincs  of  those  who 
gave  him  being.  He  journied  on  with 
all  the  speed  he  could,  hut  it  was  late 
ere  he  cowld  reach  the  post-house,  where 
Rosalie  had  passed  two  nights,  and  where 
the  Duke  had  closed  the  e^es  of  his 
lovely  Duchess.  As  he  alighted  at  the 
door,  he  caught,  as  he  imagined,  the 
sight  of  a  servant  in  his  father's  livery. 
Surprized,  and,  indeed,  startled  at  this, 
he  instantly  pursued  him  ;  and  opening  a 
door  through  which  he  had  seen  him 
enter,  he  beheld  several  persons  busily 
employed  round  a  bed,  and  among  them 
the  man  who  he  had  seen  the  Marchese 
deliver  the  dispatches  to,  in  the  library 
of  the  palazzo.  Advancing  forw^ard,  he 
inquired  his  business  there;  whilst  the 
man,  with  an  exclamation  of  joy,  said — 

*' Oh,  Signor!   how  happy  it  is  for 
me  that  you  are  arrived ;  for  there  is  no 
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assistance  to  be  had  in  this  dreary  place, 
and  he  must  die," 

"  Die!'^  repeated  Leonardo,  his 
thoughts  recurring  with  horror  to  liis  fa- 
ther ;  and,  rushing  towards  the  bed,  he 
beheld,  not  the  Marchese,  but  Beneditto, 
writhing  with  excruciating  pain. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?" 
G.sked  Leonardo.  "  How  came  you  here, 
and  what  has  brought  the  Father  to  this 
state!" 

"  The  Marchese,  Signor,  dispatched 
me  with  a  letter  to  Father  Beneditto,  with 
strict  orders  not  to  halt,  until  1  had  de- 
livered it  into  his  own  hands.  Here  it  is, 
Signor;  for  it  has  just  fallen  from  the 
Father's  garment ;  and  of  great  import- 
ance it  must  certainly  be,  for  when  he 
read  it  every  limb  shook,  and  he  thrust 
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it  into  his  bosom,  and  stamped  outrage- 
ously.    At  last  says  lie,  I  must   return 
with  y^u,  to  meet  the  Marcheso.     Get 
refreshment  for  yourself  and   horse,  for 
our  JQiirney  commences  this  very  even- 
ing.    However,  he  scarcely  left  me  time 
for  either,  he  hurried  me  so  :  and  oflP  we 
set,  he  mounting  my  horse,  and  Iwalking: 
and  says   he,   1   know   all  the   passes  of 
these   mountains,  and  when   we  get  to 
the  foot  of  yonder  summit,  we  shall  find 
a  post-hquse,  where  I  can  get  you  mount- 
ed again.    So  he  led  the  way,  as  one  may 
say,  almost  straight  forward,  among  the 
fearfullest    precipices,    and    was   always 
looking  behind  and  round  about  him,  in- 
stead of  minding  the  footing  he  put  the 
poor  beast  upon  ;  and  so  at  last,  just  as  it 
grew  dark,  he  got  somehow  to  the  very 
edge  of  a  rock,  which  gave  way  under 
him,  and  he  fell,  Blessed  Saints!   such  a 
height.    How  I  got  round  to  him,  1  know 
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not;  but  I  found  him  out  by  his  groans. 
The  saints  had  mercy  upon  me,  for  just 
then  I  saw  a  glimmering  light  near  me; 
so  1  got  assistance,  and  we  carried  the 
Father  here  just  before  your  arrival,  Signer. 
But  the  worst  of  all  is  to  come ;  for  the 
poor  tired  horse  was  killed  on  the  spot." 

Leonardo  inquired  of  the  people 
round  the  bed  what  injury  the  Father  had 
suffered,  who  informed  him  that  both 
his  legs  were  terribly  fractured,  and  they 
supposed  his  hip  was  also  dislocated,  as 
he  uttered  the  most  piercing  groans  when- 
ever they  attempted  to  move  him.  His 
head  also  bled  profusely,  from  several 
deep  wounds  which  appeared  upon  it. 
Shocked  to  witness  such  sufferings,  how- 
ever deserved,  Leonardo  asked  if  any 
chirurgical  assistance  could  be  procured. 
None  nearer  than  the  roligiou:^  house  he 
came  from,  was  the  answer,  where  some 
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of  the  good  Fathers  practised  the  healing 
art,  to  administer  it  to  the  poor  peasantry. 
Leonardo  requested  that  a  dispatch  might 
be  sent  to  acquaint  them  with  the  Father's 
situation,  and  to  require  their  immediate 
assistance  ;  and,  as  nothing  farther  could 
be  done,  he  retired  to  the  room  allotted 
him,  which  was  the  same  gloomy  apart- 
ment where  Rosalie  had  experienced  so 
much  terror.  Seating  himself  on  one  of 
the  long  benches,  near  a  lamp  which 
scarcely  yielded  sufficient  light  for  the 
purpose,  he  began  to  smooth  the  rumpled 
paper  which  had  fallen  from  the  dress  of 
Beneditto,  and  which,  at  the  first  glance, 
he  perceived  to  be  the  writing  of  h's 
father.     These  were  the  contents,— 

•  Fly,  the  instant  you  receive  this, 
and  follow  me  to  Acquibelle. 

'Your  poniard  fliiled  in  its  office; 
and  we  are  both  undone. 
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*  Where,  and  by  whom,  the  Duke 
has  been  preserved,  is  as  yet  a  mystery  to 
me,  but  he  lives. 

*  He  has  written  to  me,  and  offers 
me  a  pitiful  pension,  if  1  will  retire  into  a 
distant  kingdom  ;  but  you,  my  friend, 
are  to  perish  on  a  scaffold. 

'  Oh,  that  your  aim  had  been  more 
certain !  But  my  own  egregious  folly  in 
suffering  Rosalie  to  live,  contrary  to  your 
advice,  when  you  had  discovered  that  she 
was  his  daughter,  has  brought  destruc- 
tion on  us  both.  It  is  she  who  has  re- 
leased the  Duke.  Leonardo  too,  has 
been  assisting  in  their  discovery  and  is 
to  wed  her. 

*  You  will  judge  from  this,  what 
you  have  to  expect.  Did  they  imagine 
that  I    would   desert  you?    No:   sooner 
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should  perdition  seize  them  alii  We 
have  been  linked  together  yet,  through 
the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and  will  not  now 
be  disunited.  Perhaps,  some  lucky  stroke 
may  yet  retrieve  our  fortunes. 

*  Lose  not  a  moment.' 

Every  nerve  of  Leonardo  vibrated 
with  an  agonized  sense  of  feeling  on  the 
perusal  of  this  letter.  It  was  evident 
that  neither  the  sufferings,  the  forbear- 
ance, nor  the  generosity,  of  the  Duke  had 
awakened  remorse  in  the  bosom  of  his 
father;  and  that  the  first  use  he  would 
make  of  the  liberty  so  mercifully  bestow- 
ed upon  him,  would  be  to  form  new 
plans  for  the  destruction  of  his  benefac- 
tor. His  associate  in  guilt  was,  however, 
arrested  in  his  career;  and  from  him  he 
could  neither  receive  farther  advice  nor 
assistance.     He  trembled  to  think  what 
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had  been  the  fate  destined  for  Rosalie,  hy 
this  monster  in  hnrnan  f«  rni ;  and  adored 
the  hand  of  Providence,  which  had  been 
extended  thus  to  protect  innocence  and 
punish  guilt. 

Want  of  sleep  and  excess  of  fatigue, 
in  spite  of  the  inquietudes  he  suffered, 
closed  the  eyes  of  Leonardo,  aln^ost  as 
soon  as  he  threw  himself  on  his  bed;  and 
he  awoke  not  untii  the  sun  darted  his 
beams  throus^h  the  shattered  casements 
of  his  apartment.  On  passing  the  room 
where  Beneditto  lay,  he  inquired  if  any 
of  the  Fathers  had  yet  arrived;  but  was 
told  it  was  yet  too  soon  to  expect  them, 
and  that  the  Abbot  still  continued  in  the 
most  extreme  torture.  Hastily  quitting 
the  house,  he  strove  to  discover  the  two 
tall  pine-trees  which  would  point  out  to 
him  where  lay  the  remains  of  the  unfor- 
tunate  Duchess.       The    master   of  the 
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post-house,  observing  his  emotion,  and 
the  tract  he  pursued,  followed  him,  sup- 
posing that  curiosity  had  led  him  to  view 
the  rock,  from  whence  the  Father  had 
fallen. 

"  Suffer  me,  Signor,"  said  he,  "  to 
be  your  conductor T^ 

On  turning  a  projection  of  the  moun- 
tain, tbiy  beheld  vast  fragments  of  rock, 
lying  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

"  Was  it  here,"  said  Leonardo, 
•*  that  the  Father  fell?"  starting  with 
reverential  awe;  for  it  was  the  very  spot 
where  her  he  had  persecuted  and  brought 
to  a  premature  death,  lay  entombed. 

"  Yes,  Signor.  Observe  what  a 
height  he  fell  from,  and  what  pieces  of 
the  rock  came  down  with  him." 
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*'  Righteous  God  !'*  exclaimed  Leo- 
nardo. "  Here,  at  the  feet  of  her  whose 
murderer  he  inijjht  have  been  termed, 
has  thy  decree  of  retribution  been  exem- 
plified/^ Then  musing  for  some  mo- 
ments, lie  asked  the  man  if  he  had  resid- 
ed there  long. 

"  O  yes,  Signer;  it  is  hard  at  twenty 
years  since  we  came  to  this  ruinous  place; 
for  I  was  turned  out  of  doors  by  a  cruel 
step-mother,  and  Marian  and  I  took  pos- 
session of  it  for  shelter.  However,  as  it 
lay  in  the  road  for  Macerata  and  the  con- 
vents, passengers  found  us  out;  and  now, 
thank  Heaven,  we  do  well.^^ 

Then  you  must  remember,  that, 
about  fifteen  years  ago,  an  English  lady 
died  in  your  house.  Was  not  this  the 
spot  she  was  buried  in  V^ 
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"  Remember  her!  Oh,  Signer,  I 
shall  never  forget  lier!  She  was  the 
sweetest  lady  I  ever  beheld;  and  the 
Lord,  her  husband,  he  was  ahuost  as 
handsome  as  she,  and  so  good,  and  so 
generous ;  and  they  had  such  a  lovely 
child.  Oh,  how  1  should  like  to  know 
what  became  of  that  dear  babe  !  On  this 
very  spot,  between  these  two  pine-trees 
she  was  laid;  and  her  husband,  although 
his  heart  was  broken,  kneeled  at  the 
foot  of  the  coffin,  and  read  the  English 
service  for  the  burial  of  the  dead.  The 
tears  streamed  down  his  cheeks,  but  still 
he  went  on.  And  the  cherub,  who  knelt 
beside  him,  cried  and  lifted  up  her  pretty 
hands.  It  was  a  sight,  Signer,  to  melt  the 
stoutest  heart.  This  noble  gentleman 
rewarded  us,  as  he  said,  for  our  kindness, 
so  greatly  beyond  what  w^e  expected  or 
desired,    that    we   were  set    above    the 
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frowns  of  the  world,  and  have  been  en- 
abled to  raise  a  large  family  comfortably. 
And  so,  Signor,  as  we  owe  all  to  this 
blessed  lady  and  her  noble  husband,  I 
said  to  Marian,  let  us  shew  our  gratitude 
over  her  grave;  and  I  placed  these  two 
stones,  one  at  her  head,  and  the  other  at 
her  feet:  and  on  the  festival  of  Sl  As- 
nese,  Marian  and  the  children  gather  all 
the  wild  flowers  and  the  herbage  they 
can  find,  and  scatter  over  it.  Look, 
Signor,  here  they  are;  for  the  Father,  in 
his  fall,  brought  so  many  fragments  of 
the  rock  down  with  him,  that  you  can 
scarely  see  them.  But  I  will  make  the 
spot  neat  again,  and  keep  it  so,  as  long  as 
1  live." 

''  My  worthy  friend  "  replied  Leo- 
nardo, "  this  proof  of  the  goodness  of 
your   heart,    shall    not    go    unrewarded. 

VOL.    IV.  o 
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The  remains  of  that  fair  sufferer,  whom 
you  have  attended  to  with  such  grateful 
and  pious  care,  will  soon  he  removed  from 
hence,  and  the  httle  cherub  you  still  re- 
member will  bless  you  for  it.  But  leave 
me  now;  and  should  any  of  the  monks 
from  the  neiijjhbouring  convent  arrive,  in- 
form me  of  it/^ 

The  man  respectfully  retired;  and 
Leonardo  seated  himself  on  a  fallen  frag- 
ment of  the  rock. 

*'  On  this  spot  then,'^  said  he, 
**  where  the  beauteous  and  innocent  Du- 
chess of  Monlalabretti  reposes,  has  her 
persecutor  found  that  death  which  his 
crimes  merited.  It  is  by  such  awful 
events  as  these,  that  the  justice  and  wrath 
of  the  Most  High  are  manifested.  How- 
ever guilt  may  be  lulled  into  security  for 
a  time,  his  vengeance  sleepeth  not;  and, 
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whetlier  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  splen- 
dor, or  lurking  in  the  dark  recesses  of 
cloisteral  gloom,  the  guilty  wretch  sooner 
or  later  finds  his  punishment.  Oh, 
God!"  continued  he,  '*  deign  to  strike 
the  breast  of  my  unhappy  parent,  with 
the  compunction  of  remorse !  May  his 
timely  penitence  avert  thy  judgement 
and  assuage  thy  anger!'*  He  then  bow- 
ed his  head,  and  crossing  his  hands  upon 
his  bosom,  remained  in  an  attitude  of  de- 
vout supplication. 

He  was  at  length  aroused  from  his 
reverie,  by  the  man  of  the  house,  who  in- 
formed him  that  a  monk  had  arrived  from 
the  Abbey,  and  was  then  with  the  Fa- 
ther. 

Leonardo  ordered  breakfast   to  be 
prepared,  of  which   he  desired   that  the 
o  2 
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friar  might  be  invited  to  partake  as  soon 
as  he  had  finished  his  charitable  offices. 
It  was  not  lono-  before  a  venerable  monk 
entered  the  apartment :  his  counte- 
nance indicated  unaffected  sanctity  of 
manners,  and  benevolence  of  lieart.  He 
thanked  Leonardo  with  humility  for  his 
attention ;  and  added,  that  having  under- 
stood that  he  was  the  friend  of  Father 
Beneditto.  he  had  hastened  to  inform  him 
that  all  human  aid  was  ineffectual,  and 
that  a  few  hours,  would  inevitably  put 
a  period  to  his  existance. 

"  A  friend  of  mme,  good  Father!" 
cried  Leonardo,  recoiling  with  horror 
from  the  name.  "  Call  him  not  so:  ac- 
cident alone  brought  me  here  at  the  mo- 
ment of  his  disaster.  It  is  true  1  know 
him;  but  I  also  know  him  to  be  polluted 
with  crimes  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  that 
he  is  justly  punished  by  that  God,  whose 
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altars  ha  \\m  profaned  with  fuls-^hocul  and 
hypocri.^y,  if  not  murder!'' 

The  Father  crossed  himself.  ''  Son/' 
cried  he,  **  I  crave  thy  pardon.  Thou 
art  a  stranger  to  me;  hut  if  his  sins  be 
such  as  thou  d esc ri best,  the  saints  have 
mercy  on  him  !'* 

"  What  are  his  sufferings,  Father-'* 

*'  Such  as  1  have  never  yet  beheld. 
One  of  his  hips  is  dislocated,  both  his 
thighs  broken,  and  his  head  and  body 
covered  with  contusions.  A  mortifica- 
tion has  already  taken  place,  which  will, 
no  doubt,  be  rapid  in  its  progress/^ 

*'  If  you  would  save  him  from  per- 
dition, Father,  urge  him   to   repentance. 
Talk  to  him  of  the  Duke    of  Montala- 
oa 
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bretti,  whom  his  poniard  doomed  to 
death.  Tell  him  that  retribution  over- 
took him  on  the  very  spot  where  rests 
the  ashes  of  the  Duchess  of  Montala- 
bretti,  destroyed  by  him;  and  that,  had 
he  escaped  with  life,  the  hand  of  justice 
would  have  dragged  him  to  a  public  trial. 
All  this  he  knows:  may  it  incline  him  to 
repentance  !'* 

The  venerable  monk  groaned  deeply, 
and  again  crossed  himself. 

*'  If  his  sins  be  so  enormous/'  said 
he,  "  it  is  fit  that  I  lose  not  a  moment 
in  exhorting  him  to  a  confession  of  his 
guilt:"  and  meekly  bowing,  he  left  the 
room. 

Impatient  as  Leonardo  was  to  pro- 
ceed, he  could  not  depart,  before  he  wias 
enabled  to  carry  some  decisive  informa- 
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tion  to  the  Duke  respecting  Beneditto; 
and  he  was  not  wholly  without  hopes, 
that  his  closing  moments  might  afford 
some  awful  lesson  to  arouse  the  slum- 
bering conscience  of  his  father.  In  about 
two  hours,  the  monk  returned.  His 
countenance  bore  traces  of  strong  emo- 
tion, and  his  manner  was  impressed  with 
deep  solemnity. 

**  It  is  all  over  with  the  miserable 
Abbot,  in  this  world,^^  said  he,  "  and 
may  the  Almighty  have  mercy  on  him 
in  the  next!" 

'*  Your  admonitions,  Father,  were 
not  then  lost  upon  him.  You  prevailed 
upon  him  to  confess,  and  to  repent?" 

"  Alas,  my  son !   a  scene  so  terrible 
I  have  never  witnessed.     Dreadful  as  the 
o  4 
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pangs  were,  which  he  endured  from  his 
mangled  body,  they  yet  bora  no  propor- 
tion to  those  which  preyed  upon  his 
mind.  In  his  last  agonies  he  gave  a 
message  to  the  servant  of  the  Marchese 
di  jjarrazzi,  who,  at  his  request,  had  never 
quitted  him,  which  betrayed  the  terrors 
of  his  parting  spirit:  nor  was  it  amongst 
the  least  of  his  sufferings,  that  a  Brother 
of  his  own  order  received  his  confessions, 
and  witnessed  his  dreadful  end." 

''  Allow  me,  Holy  Father,"  said 
Leonardo,  "  to  order  you.  the  refresh" 
ment  of  which  you  stand  so  much  in 
need?  Whilst  you  partake  of  it,  I  will 
question  the  domestic  of  the  Marchese 
di  Barrazzi,  and  after  I  have  dismissed 
him,  request  permission  to  accompany 
you  to  the  convent  of  St,  Agnese,  for  the 
day  is  too  far  advanced  for  me  to  arrive 
at  Macerata  to  night," 
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"  Such  acGommodations  as  can  be. 
afforded  you  within  the  walls  of  a  monaS|«.. 
ter}^    in    this   retired   situation,"   replied 
the  Father,  "  you  may  commarid  at  th^ 
Abbey/' 

Leonardo  thanked  him>  and,,  after, 
having  seen  breakfast  placed  before  him, 
ordered    the    courier    to    attend.      The 
man   was  nearly  overcome  with   the  fa- 
tigue he  had  sustained,  and  the  scene  he 
had  just  witnessed:  but  Leonardo  charg- 
ed him  to  take  the  rest  he  so  much  w^ant- 
ed,  and  then    to  pursue  his  journey  and 
join    the    Marchese,   as  had  been  previ- 
ously concerted.     He  told  him  he  should^ 
have  a  packet  to  send  to  his  father,  butj 
that,    he    should    leave    the    relatio4i    of 
what    had    befallen   Beneditto   to    him; 
*^  which,"  added    he,   "  1  hope   you  will 
faithfully  repeat,  together  with  the  words- 
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he    delivered    to    you    with    bis    dying 
lips." 

-♦'>^' '^^liyiSigiibr,  I  canftol' forget  that. 
He  bade  me  tell  my  Lord  Marchese  to 
repent,  for  that  the  vengeance  of  Heaven 
could  not  be  eluded.  And  he  fell  back 
instantly,  became  convulsed,  and  spoke 
no  more/^ 

"  Go"  said  Leonardo.  ''  It  was  a 
scene  which  even  virtuous  minds  must 
have  beheld  with  fearful  awe.  When 
your  strength  and  spirits  are  recruited, 
make  what  speed  you  can.  Father,'^ 
continued  he,  "  will  you  assist  my  pur- 
pose? You  can  give  force  and  faith  to 
this  man's  representations,  by  briefly 
stating  Beneditto's  situation.  It  may  ex- 
cite remorse/'  added  he,  ''  where  most 
I  wish  it  to  be  felt.'' 

The  good  Father  assented  willingly; 
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and  Leonardo  inclosed  the  paper  which 
had  fallen  from  Beneditto.  That  he  had 
beheld  such  a  proof  of  aggravated  guilt,  he 
thought  must  recal  his  father  to  a  sense  of 
shame;  but  he  made  no  comments;  and 
referred  him  to  the  paper  of  the  friar,  and 
the  servant  for  particulars. 

The  reception  of  Leonardo  at  the 
Abbe}^  was  such  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  polished  manners  of  the  monks 
of  the  order  of  White  Benedictines. 
They  heard  the  fate,  and  some  of  the 
particulars  of  the  life  of  their  late  Abbot 
with  horror;  but  scrupled  not  to  avow 
their  great  dislike  of  him  as  a  superior. 

Urged  forward  by  love,  and  the  hope 
of  happiness,  Leonardo  only  allowed  him- 
self to  pass  a  few  moments  the  following 
morning,  at  St.  Agnese,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded on  his  journey  with  the  utmost 
speed. 
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CHAPTER    VIL 


**  Can  fancy  form  more  perfect  happiness  ?* 


^•©•(^ 


Leonardo  reached  the  castle  of 
Montalabretti  early  in  the  evening;  and, 
rushing  through  the  apartments  to  the 
colonnade,  he  was  at  the  feet  of  his  uncle 
and  Lady  Rosalie  before  he  could  be  an- 
nounced.    The  Duke  strained  him  to  his 
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bosom,  as  did  by  turns  Lord  and  Lady 
Langton  and  Count  Marioni  ;  and  the 
beautiful  dimpled  smiles  which  played 
round  the  mouth  of  Rosalie,  confirmed 
the  expressions  of  joy  which  he  read  in 
her  eyes.  Seated  in  the  midst  of  this 
beloved  circle,  the  melancholy  scenes  he 
had  witnessed  were  effaced  from  his  re- 
collection, until  he  observed  the  anxious 
and  inquiring  looks  which  were  directed 
towards  him,  more  especially  by  Olivia 
and  the  Duke, 

Recalled  by  these  to  the  recollection 
of  the  painful  task  he  had  to  perform,  he 
entered  upon  the  recital.  Tears  flowed 
fast  from  the  eyes  of  Lady  Langton,  as 
he  spoke  of  her  father  and  mother's  de- 
parture from  Florence.  Rosalie  pressed 
her  hand  alternately  to  her  lips  and  heart, 
and  she  felt  its  throbs  beat  responsive  to 
her  own.     As  he  proceeded,  and  began 
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to  relate  his  rencounter  with  Beneditto  at 
the  post-house,  his  little  auditory  hstened 
to  tiim  with  mingled  emotions  of  surprize, 
awe,  and  horror.  The  Duke  and  Lady 
Rosalie  wept  at  the  dialogue  which  pass- 
ed at  the  grave  of  the  Duchess;  and 
when  he  repeated  the  contents  of  the 
letter,  for  he  held  it  a  sacred  point  of 
honour  to  conceal  no  one  circumstance, 
and  that  line  in  particular  which  spoke  of 
the  advice  of  Beneditto  to  take  away  the 
life  of  Rosalie,  the  Duke  sprung  involun- 
tarily forward,  and  clasped  her  in  his 
arms,  as  if  he  feared  yet  to  lose  her, 
Leonardo  pointed  out,  with  strong  em- 
phasis, his  father's  having  prevented  it. 
To  him  and  poor  Olivia,  it  afforded  one 
trait  in  the  Marchese's  character,  for 
which  they  could  bless  and  love  him ; 
and  for  this  one  act  every  other  trans- 
gression was  forgiven  by  the  Duke.  So 
much  were  they  all  engrossed  in  the  con- 
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templation  of  the  narrow  escape  of  Rosa- 
lie, that  the  concluding  part  of  the  letter, 
and  the  threat  it  contained  escaped  both 
comment  and  observation,  to  the  great 
relief  of  Leonardo,  whose  cheeks  became 
tinged  with  a  blush,  and  whose  voice 
became  nearly  inarticulate,  as  he  found 
himself  compelled  to  relate  the  unrepent- 
ant state  of  his  father's  mind. 

"  I  still  regret,"  said  Count  Marioni, 
breaking  the  solemn  pause,  which  had 
succeeded  Leonardo's  relation,  "  that  this 
wretch  escaped  public  punishment:  for, 
although  his  bodily  sufferings  were  acute, 
he  escaped  shame^  of  which  he  was  more 
susceptible  than  pain." 

"  Oh,  say  not  so!"  replied  the  Duke, 
"  The  goodness  of  the  Almighty  is  no 
less  manifested  to  me  in  this  instance 
than  the  other  blessings  which  have  been 
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recently  bestowed  upon  me.  Had  I  com- 
menced a  judicial  proceeding  a2:ainst  the 
miscreant,  there  is  in  my  own  family  a 
person  who  must  have  been  implicated  in 
the  guilt,  although  secure  from  pun- 
ishment ;  and  to  be  spared  from  this,  is 
to  have  the  sole  remaining  anguish  re- 
moved from  my  heart ;  and  to  be  restored 
to  joy  unutterable.  Say  not  that  Veraspi's 
sufferings  were  inadequate  to  his  crimes. 
His  moments  of  i^emorse^  must  have  ex- 
ceeded ages  of  common  suffering.  He 
knew  he  was  detected ;  that  his  name 
would  be  branded  with  infamy;  that 
Leonardo  witnessed  the  closing  scene  of 
his  iniquities;  and  that  a  monk  of  his 
own  order,  nearly  recoiled  from  the  office 
of  administering  hope  to  so  unprepared 
a  sinner.'^ 

The  Duke  now  judged  it  expedient 
to  accompany  Count  Marioni  to  Rome  ; 
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whither  they  soon  repaired,  kaving  Lady 
Rosalit!,  the  Marquis  and  Marchioness  of 
Langton,  and  vSignor  Barrazzi  at  tha  castl©. 
He  soon  obtained  a  private  audience  from 
the  Pope,  who  had  been  previously  made 
acquainted  with  his  misfortunes  and  his 
sufferings  by  Count  Maiioni.  lie  was 
received  with  all  the  respect  which  his 
high  rank  entitled  him  to;  and  with  all 
the  sympathy  which  the  injuries  he  had 
sustained  demanded.  A  public  recogni- 
tion of  his  titles  immediately  took  place^ 
and  he  received  the  congratulations  of 
every  person  of  distinction  then  in  Home ; 
among  whom  he  found  many  of  his  for- 
mer friends,  the  associates  of  the  early 
part  of  his  life. 

He  soon  obtained  permission  from 
the  Pope,  to  return  to  Montalabretti, 
where  he  and  the  Count  were  received 
with  rapture  by  the  happy  little  group, 
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who  had  been  anxiously  wishing  for  their 
return. 

The  first  moment  he  could  detach 
Leonardo  from  the  side  of  Rosalie,  he  in- 
formed him  that  every  arrangement  had 
been  made  during  his  stay  at  Rome  for 
the  removal  of  the  remains  of  his  beloved 
Duchess  to  the  chapel  of  Montalabretti, 
vvhereasuperb  monument  would  be  raised 
to  her  memory.  This  solemn  duty  paid, 
and  after  a  proper  time  devoted  to  the 
indulgence  of  that  tender  sorrow  which 
such  a  scene  would  excite,  he  added, 
that  his  only  remaining  care  would  be  to 
reward  him  with  the  hand  of  Rosalie: 
*'  and  as,"  continued  he,  "  the  dukedom 
will  descend  to  the  heirs  of  my  daughter, 
here  is  a  patent,  which  confers  the  title 
upon  you  at  my  decease.*' 

The   gratitude   of    Leonardo  spoke 
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only  in  his  expressive  features,  for  words 
were  denied  him.  The  Duke  read  all 
that  passed  in  his  bosom,  and  pressing 
his  hand  in  silence,  left  him. 

"  Oh,^^  at  last  exclaimed  Leonardo, 
lifting  up  his  eyes  to  heaven,  into  which 
tears  rose,  as  he  thought  of  his  erring 
parents,  *'  human  felicity  must  have  some 
alloy !  But  for  this,  mine  would  be  per- 
fect bliss." 

The  Duke^s  next  care  was  to  send 
the  most  cosily  and  acceptable  presents 
to  the  Abbess  of  Sl  Agnese  and  Sister 
Magdalena ;  and  to  reward  all  those 
among  the  community  from  whom  Rosalie 
had  received  kindness.  He  added  mu- 
nificently to  the  revenue  of  the  monas- 
tery; and  as  the  pious  cares  of  the  good 
Father  Sebastiano  constantly  met  his  eye, 
in   the  virtues  and   endowments  of  his 
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daughter,  he  ordered  a  shrina  to  b©  gr(!Ct- 
ad  to  him  in  tha  Abbiy,  and  mado  saveral 
rich  praif  nts  to  tha  order. 

The  rtnioval  of  tha  remains  of  tlie 
unfortunate  Duchess,  threw  a  tempo- 
rary gloom  around  the  castle,  and  con- 
signed its  inhabitants  to  mourning.  The 
family  from  the  post-house  closed  the 
procession ;  who,  from  that  day,  were  re- 
moved to  a  state  of  ease  and  affluence  in 
the  vicmity  of  the  castle,  as  a  reward  for 
their  duteous  cares  of  the  simple  tomb 
they  had  erected  beneath  the  pine-trees. 

Soon  after  this,  the  estimable  Leo- 
nardo, was  united  to  his  beloved  Rosalie, 
in  the  presence  of  their  mutual  friends. 
It  was  no  less  the  wish  of  the  Duke  than 
themselves,  that  they  might  never  be  se- 
parated again:  the  palazzo  at  Florence 
was,  therefore,  ordered  to  be  refitted  for 
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their  winter  resilience;  hut  in  the  Castle 
of  Montalabretti,  where,  althouuli  it  had 
been  the  scene  of  former  soirows,  they 
had  at  least  found  tlie  renewal  of  their 
felicity,  they  determined  to  pass  the  chief 
part  of  their  time. 

It  had  been  previously  settled,  that 
the  whole  party  should  accompany  the 
Marquis  and  Marchioness  to  England,  on 
a  visit  of  some  months.  -And  their  de- 
parture was  hastened  by  a  letter  which 
Leonardo  received  from  his  mother,  in* 
forming  him  that  his  father  had  been  in- 
volved in  a  duel,  in  consequence  of  some 
dispute  which  had  happened  at  the  gam- 
ing table ;  that  his  wounds  were  of  the 
most  dangerous  nature;  and  beseeching 
him  to  lose  no  time  in  flying  to  comfort 
and  assist  her. 

The  Duke,  whose  affection  for  Leo- 
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nardo  increased  as  every  succeeding  mo- 
ment discovered  more  fully  the  viitues  of 
his  heart,  and  Lady  Rosalie,  who  repaid 
his  adoration  of  her  with  an  attachment  as 
fervent  as  his  own,  gave  immediate  orders 
for  their  departure;  and,  at  an  early  I  our 
the  ensuing  morning,  they  began  their 
journey.  It  was  impossible  to  pass  the 
convent  oi St.Agnese^  where  the  Duke  re- 
peated his  grateful  acknowh^lgmen's. 
Lady  Rosalie  with  difficulty  tore  herself 
from  the  arms  of  her  friends;  but  the 
moments  were  pressing,  and  she  looked 
forward  to  the  hope  of  soon  meeting  them 
again. 

As  no  disaster  occurred  on  the  road, 
the  whole  suit  arrived  safe  at  Geneva, 
where  the  Marchese  had  fixed  his  resi- 
dence for  a  time.  Leonardo  flew  instant- 
ly to  the  hotel  to  which  his  mother  had 
directed  him  in  her  letter.      A  French 
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lackey  opened  the  door,  whom  he  ordered 
instantly  to  sliew  him  to  tlie  cipartmentof 
his  lady.  The  man  liesitated  but  obeyed 
him;  and  he  soon  found  himself  in  a 
lar^^e  saloon,  at  the  n,>ptr  end  of  which, 
sat  his  mo  her,  attired  in  deep  mourning. 
Her  dress,  announced  to  him  that  his  fa- 
ther was  no  more  :  and  as  he  advanced  to 
her  she  sunk  fainting  into  his  arms.  Oa 
her  revival,  and  after  his  tender  cares  had 
in  some  measure  composed  her  spirits,  he 
besought  permission  to  conduct  Olivia 
and  Rosalie  to  her.  Whether  it  was  that 
sorrow  had  rendered  her  more  accessible 
to  the  finer  feeliiigs  of  nature,  or  that  she 
was  really  grateful  for  their  attention,  she 
expressed  the  greatest  joy  at  hearing-  they 
were  in  Geneva,  and,  with  tears  declared 
her  repentance  of  her  former  conduct. 
Leonardo  forbore  to  speak  of  the  Duke; 
but  she,  almost  instantaneously  and  with 
great  quickness,  asked  if  he  was  of  the 
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party.  Being"  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, she  said,  while  a  transient  blush 
passed  over  her  cheek,  that  as  she  had 
been  ignorant  of  the  transactions  under 
which  he  suffered,  she  trusted  he  would 
not  include  her  in  the  guilt  of  them. 
Leonardoassured  her  that  she  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  resentment  of  the  Duke. 
.She.henventm-ed  to  entreat  that  the  whole 
party  would  remove  to  her  hotel,  with 
their  suit,  as  it  was  sufficiently  large,  and, 
indeed,  magnificent. 

The  Marchese  had  lived  only  three 
days  after  the  date  of  the  Marchesa's  let- 
ter; and  his  remains  had  been  privately 
deposited  in  the  catholic  burying  ground. 
To  the  priest  who  attended  him  in  his  last 
moments,  he  had  acknowledged  that  he 
was  the  aggressor  in  the  dispute  which 
terminated  his  existence,  but  made  no 
confession  of  the  former  events  of  his  life. 
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The  Marchesa  having  decided  to  pass^ 
the  two  first  years  of  her  widowhood  in  a 
convent,  instead  of  proceeding  to  Eng- 
land with  her  daughter,  the  whole  cares 
of  the  party  were  employed  in  finding 
out  a  situation  she  could  approve;  and 
having  succeeded  to  their  wishes,  they 
once  more  bent  their  steps  towards  Eng- 
land, which  they  reached  in  safety. 

The  felicity  of  Leonardo  and  Rosalie 
was  as  perfect  as  mortality  admits  of; 
and,  in  the  contemplation  of  their  bliss, 
the  Duke  forgot  his  former  sufferings. 

Their  history  exemplifies  one  solemn 
truth. — That  vice  can  flourish  but  for  a 
time;  and  that  innocence  should  never 
despair :  for  few,  indeed,  are  the  evils  of 
life  whicli  cannot  be  conquered  by  Jvrtl' 
tilde,  eqiiammitijy  and  resignation* 
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